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Every situation in«life has its perquisites, and “ to 
an honést mind,” says ‘Addison, “the best perquisites 
of a place are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
good.” A perquisite, etymologically, is something 
diligently sought or asked for. But commonly we 
use the term to represent certain profits of office over 
and above the regular emolument. Every Christian 
is a spiritual office-holder ; and his perquisites are not 
what he directly receives, but what he gains by his 
peculiar opportunities of giving out. One of the 
glorious things about his situation is that he has 
power to increase these perquisites indefinitely ; for, 
as George Eliot says, “the reward of one duty is the 
power to fulfil another.” 


Mere activity is of little use in the world, unless it 
is controlled by both wisdom and prudence. The 
former chooses the end, the latter the means. . Not 
every cne who has the soundness of principle to de- 
sire the right end commands the practical power to 
select the Hest way to get at it. One of the com- 















monest of mistakes in ‘that case is to keep doing 


something, whether it be right or wrong. When | 


Diogenes once found himself in a Greek city which | 
was threatened by its enemies, he saw the people 
running hither and thither, some to the walls and 
some to the arsenals, but without discipline or intelli- 
gent purpose. He got out of his tub, or big oil-jar, 
and rolled it up and down the streets, by way of com- 
ment. The kind of people Diogenes made his carica- 
ture of still survives. Hugh Miller once said that 
some social and religious reformers seem to think they 
can convert brass farthings into sovereigns just by 
rubbing them. Not by bustle nor by stir, any more 
than by might or by power, does the kingdom of God 
come, and the mountains in its way become as plains. 
It is by the spirit of wisdom and of discernment, 
the Spirit of the living God. 


Thinking well of a person is one of the best aids 
that can be given him to lead him on toward well- 
doing. One reason why there are so many bad boys 
in the world is because the phrase “ bad boy ” has so 
rooted itself in the popular tongue as in a large meas- 
ure to control the ‘popular thought toward all boys. 
A child of five years not long ago shrewdly observed : 
“People don’t know that little children are good, 
unless they keep them. Why, mama, people always 
think children are bad until they live with them; 
then they find out that they can be good.” A child, 
even at that early age, had seen enough of the world 
to know that the prevailing disposition is to take it 
for granted that a child can have no spontaneous 
promptings to right, no noble aspirations to goodness, 
no praiseworthy motives to action. And yet she 


knew that upon fair trial, without prejudice, the 


world might reverse its hard judgment. The rule 
applies through all ages and conditions. One reason 
why so many ex-convicts are untrustworthy is because 
they know that no one trusts them ; bad boys are bad 
because they are taught that badness is a necessary 
constituent of boyhood. Children and men find it 
easier to do evil when evil is expected of them. Con- 
versely, they find it easier to do good when good is 
looked for in them. 


No one description of heaven, even though it be 
an inspired description, could satisfy all minds alike, 
or be to all an equally.delightful anticipation. To 
speak of it as an enclosed city, with streets of gold 
and gates of pearl, does not meet all the wants of a 
mind that has been shut up for long years in a busy 
city, where gold and pearls have failed of giving 
comfort or cheer: Even though music be made a 
chief attraction in heaven’s joys, many a soul would 
confess to achings that no sweet sounds could lull. 
The, best description of heaven is only a suggestion, 
and different natures and different needs call for dif- 
ferent suggestions. Robert Hall, who suffered for 
years with acute bodily pain, said to William Wil- 
berforce, “ My chief conception of heaven is rest.” 
“Mine,” responded Wilberforce, “is love,—love to 
God, and love to every bright and holy inhabitant 
of that glorious place.” Wilberforce enjoyed life, 
and realized what love meant; but even his concep- 
tion of heaven would not suffice for every soul; for 
there are those whose experiences forbid their appre- 
ciation of abstract love ; their longings are yet in the 


mat a | 


Nowe material realm, and are but negative at the 
best. A poor German woman lay dying in a garret, 
after a long struggle with poverty and suffering, 
| through the intemperance of her husband. As the 
hope of heaven was held before her, her face lighted 
up, and she whispered feebly, “ No want bread there. 
No drink there.” To her mind, heaven was simply 
a place where there wag no rum, and where none 
need go hungry. “Don’t nobody knock anybody 
about there? Aren’t the children ever whipped in 
heaven?” asked a little boy in a mission-school; 
and when he was told that he was justified in his 
brightest anticipations, he added: “Oh! isn’t it 
nice? Ido hope I shall gothere.” The one thought 
of heaven for every soul is, “I shall be satisfied.” 
And heaven is begun in every heart, when Jesus 
Christ is realized as the love and the life of that 
heart. 





CONDUCT IN ITS CONNECTION WITH GOD. 


All right and beautiful conduct is a fine art. It 
is to be remarked that good form, the highest philoso- 
phy, and true religion, each demands, from its own 
standpoint, under given circumstances, the same 
external behavior. It is, for instance, not in good 
taste to manifest petulant impatience in society, no 
matter what the inward irritation, Philosophy 
teaches that men must calmly bear whatever happens 
to them, and religion inculcates a patience that noth- 
ing may destroy. 

The patience of mere politeness often rivals the 
patience that should have her perfect work. In cer- 
tain circles it is considered a breach of manners even 
to speak of anything disagreeable or sad, or to wear 
a frown upon the brow. One must be constantly 
cheerful and gay, and convey the idea by the con- 
duct that the world is a happy place, and that all is 
flourishing and prosperous, even though a heart- 
break be within. The sorrowful must either pretend 
they are happy or be dropped from the circles of 
fashion. 

Stoicism, the noblest pagan philosophy, overshot 
the mark when it sought the suppression of every 
agitating emotion, and the preservation of an un- 
broken inward calm. But it helped to the refinement 
of manners by its demand that in society its disciples 
should wear the unruffled demeanor which proclaims 
indifference to the annoyances of life, both graver 
and lesser. Religion itself teaches a calmness under 
pain, and, beyond this, courage, cheerfulness, and re- 
joicing even in the most distressing crises of life. 

These three, conventionality, philosophy, and reli- 
gion, agree concerning many characteristics of exter- 
nal conduct, and all tend to give the same exterior 
to men who follow the teaching of either. The man 
of the world is kind, affable, courteous, or he is 
not considered a gentleman. Marcus Aurelius, in 
his philosophy, says, “There is only one fruit of this 
terrene life, a pious disposition and social acts.” And 
certainly a consistent practice of the divine rules of 
religion would give us a man whose external appear- 
ance and conduct would be truly beautiful. 

Why then may not the teachings of Chesterfield 
and Epictetus and St. Paul be put upon an equality 
if their several teachings produce a like result? and 
what matter, if a given desired result be obtained, 
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what the means employed, what specifie process of 
mind or what especial set of motives are brought into 
- play, to attain it? Y 

All conduct is a matter of infinite detail. Hardly 
a moment of the day passes when the bebavior must 
not be properly adjusted to outside circumstance. 
The great crises come seldom ; but life must be lived 
from morning till night, over and over again, a 
lengthening chain made up of infinitesimal links, with 
now and then possibly a larger loop of greater ini- 
portance. Every link involves destiny as much as 
any other, but only because of what the chain itself 
is attached to in its beginning and at its end. 

Detail, whether in conduct or in art, in itself is 
insufficient, not to say mean and degrading. The 
detail of life and conduct, as explained by teachers 
of manners, is made an end in itself; it refers to 
nothing beyond itself, and the desire to win the ap- 
proval of the surrounding world. The detail of life, 
as viewed by the philosopher, refers to nothing beyond 
the approbation of the philosopher’s own judgment. 
But the details of life from the point of view of the 
Christian are shown to be related in every minutest 
particular to some great prinfiple, to some great Being, 
entirely outside of self, supremely above the envi- 
roning throngs of our feliow-men, and refers to a 
judgment uplifted beyond the human criterion of 
action. Detail is noble and. fine only as it reaches 
greatness in an ultimate end to which it is allied, 
from which it springs, and to which it refers, The 
good manners of the worldling and the good morals 
of the philosopher refer not to anything beyond 
themselves, Therefore they are less noble than they 
might be, possess no lasting impetus, and have no 
eternal relations. The grander the aim to which the 
detail belongs, the greater the glory of the detail. 
A carved stone in the Cathedral of Milan has a 
higher value for art than the same number of cubic 
inches of stone in the adjacent pavement. The aim 
of the whole glorifies the particulars. The unity of 
the whole enhances the value of the variety of the 
minutie. 

Here we find the secret of the world-wide differ- 
ence in two different men, whose conduct, apparently 
the same on the surface, is in its essence totally dis- 
tinct. Conduct referred to a low or trivial end is 
without power for good. In proportion as the end to 
which it refers is exalted, in that ratio the conduct 
itself rises in nobility. Christian conduct, referring 
immediately to the highest end in the universe, God, 
leaps at once to the supremest nobility. Here we 
have the explanation, too, of the leveling of all acts, 
—not down to the significance of the least, but up to 
the significance of the grestest, since all, greater or 
less, find their value and worth in their reference to 
God. 

How incomparable the standard of Christian con- 
duct, in its greatest and in its least details, when 
considered in reference to its final aim,—the glory of 
God! There should be, and there is, an exhilaration 
in the daily living of a spiritual Christian, which is 
the very intoxication of enthusiasm. What! is there 
nothing I do which is not in some way joined by in- 
visible and indissoluble bonds to the very source and 
center of all being and of all love in the universe? 
Then is my every act ennobled and empowered by 
links that run from God to me. How charming is 
the work of the Artist of Christian character! ' No 
chasing or polishing of conduct im the daily life is 
too minute for us to think of and to undertake, since 
it is done for God. No service of grandest scale too 
majestic and exigent for our slight powers, since we 
may be enabled by him. How can we allow the 
worldling or the philosopher to outdo us in any 
beauty of external behavior, or to show more serene 
self-subordination than we display on our Christian 
standing-ground? It becomes easy for us at any 
given moment to take account of ourselves and of our 
actions, by tracing thé connection of our present act 
or state with God. Is the immediate detail of life, 
be it what it may, related directly or indirectly to 
God, our final aim? [If so, it is a right act. If not, 





the conduct calls for close inspection, and the declara- 
tion of a clear judgment. 

Christians should cultivate attention to the details 
of life, for the very reason that they have chosen for 
their ultimate aim the Perfect One. Crude as are 
our efforts to manifest the life of Christ in our every- 
day living, there is no pursuit so absorbing, so satisfy- 
ing, so life-giving. There is no'vogation of our lives 
we would less willingly surrender. The quest after 
perfect conformity in will, thought, and deed to the 
great Example becomes the fascination of the soul, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and is 
prophetic of the day when we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place heve are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly’ welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
respondedto. Under no circumstances is an Anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A general agreement is not easily secured on any sub- 
ject. Peculiarly is this true of the best hour for a Sunday- 
school session, and of the best order of Sunday-school 
services. Hence it is not easy to answer this question 
of a Kansas reader : 

What hour have churches generally selected as the best 
for Sunday-school work, when such Sunday-school is held in 
connection with the 11 A.M. preaching service ? 

In some cases the Sunday-school precedes the morning 
preaching service, and in other cases it followsit. Again, 
the Sunday-school occupies the afternoon, as the second 
regular service of the day. In other cases it follows the 
second preaching service. There are Sunday-schools in 
session in this country at almost all hours, from nine in 
the morning until nine in the evening. Probably more 
Sunday-schools meet just before the forenoon preaching 
service, or just after it, or as the principal service in the 
afternoon, than at any other time. The best rule that 
can be given as to the choice of an hour for the Sunday- 
school in any community, is to seek the best time, all 
things considered, for the intelligent study of the Bible 
by young and old alike. 





One thing in our ordinary English Bibles that can 
safely be admitted as giving proofs of human errancy, is 
the marginal chronology. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that that extra work on the Bible, in modern 
times, was inspired. Yet it sadly perplexes many an 
honest soul, A Minnesota correspondent now writes to 
ask a question about it as follows: 

I would like a little light on a point in Bible chronology 
which has often aroused my curiosity, and if you’can explain 
it in Notes on Open Letters I am sure that it will interest 
others who have noticed the same thing. I believe it is quite 
generally stated by Bible scholars that our Saviour was about 
thirty-three years of age at his death. I notice that the 
Oxford Teacher’s Bible, in the margins of both the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, give the date of his birth about B.C. 4, 
which is a fact generally known or conceded by Bible students, 
But in all feur of the Gospels in my Bible the marginal refer- 
ence fixes the incidents of the last year of Jesus’ life in A. D. 
38. Now what I want to know is this, are we to believe and 
teach, when required, that the life of the Saviour on earth was 
thirty-seven years, or is there an error in the chronology of my 
Teacher's Bible? The latter does not seem probable; but I can 
account for the discrepancy in no other way than to believe 
that, or else that we have been wrong in some other direction. 

There would certainly seem to be no consistency in 
giving the real date of the birth of Jesus as “in the fifth 
year before the &mmon account called Anno Domini,” 
and then fixing the date of the crucifixion at A.D. 33, 
unless we are to consider the age of Jesus at his cruci- 
fixion from thirty-seven to thirty-eight years, which lat- 
ter supposition would extend his public ministry to 
seven or eight years. There is, indeed, a question as to 
the exact period of that ministry, which would justify a 
difference of one or two years in the marginal chro- 
nology ; so that there might be a reason for giving the 
date of the crucifixion at A. D. 29 or at A. D. 30, or even 
at A.D. 31. But there seems to be absolutely no reason 


for the chronology as given in the margins of our Eng- 
lish and American Bibles generally. 








THE LORD’S ROMANCE OF TIME. ~ 


AN OUTLINE. 
BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 


I will sail about in thy favor 

As an eagle riots in the space of heaven, 

I will make me @ nest on the peak of thy mountain ; 

Blue shall be above it, blue about it and below it. 

I take hold upon thee by as many fingers of desire 

As the roots whereby green grass layeth hold upon the whole 
earth. 

I will be a leaf and thou the wind, 

I will eat thee and drink thee, 

And make my substance out of thine. 





A LESSON FROM THE LIFE OF 
PRESIDENT HAYES. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Notwithstanding the fact that a new President of the 
United States is chosen every four years, there is to-day 
but one ex-President living, and he again is the new 
President-elect. It has been said that every boy in the 
United States has the feeling that he may one day be its 
President ; therefore there is a lesson for all the boys in 
the life of any one of the distinguished men who have 
attained to that lofty position; and now that another of 
this number has closed his earthly career, it is well to 
consider any lesson that his life presents to those who 
still have time and opportunity to profit by the lesson. 

Whoever knew Rutherford B. Hayes with any degree 
of intimacy could say confidently that a sense of duty 
was a dominant factor in his character and personal life. 
He wanted to know what was his duty, and then he 
wanted to do it. His ambition and his endeavors lay in 
that line; and whatever suceess in life he had was at- 
tributable to this fact. 

On Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1878, an 
article appeared in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times from. President Hayes, on the character of the 
“‘ Father of his Country.” The key-noteof that article 
was this idea of the sense of duty, which was so well 
illustrated inthe life course of the distinguished writer 
of the article. He said: “None of my young friends 
who read The Sunday School Times are likely to have 
an opportunity to do such great deeds as were done by 
Washington. . But all of them will have an opportunity 
to be like him in character. They can have his love of 
country ghis integrity, and his firmness in doing the right, 
To have such a character is better than rank, or wealth, 
or fame. It is a possession which cannot be taken away. 
As Webster said so impressively of a ‘ sense of duty,’ ‘ It 
will be with us through this life, will be with us at its 
close, and in that scene of inconceivable solemnity which 
lies yet farther onward’ it will still be with us.” 

In the course of conversations which, during recent 
years, I have been privileged to have with President 
Hayes, in comparative freeness of intimacy, I have re- 
peatedly heard this truth re-emphasized by him, as ob- 
viously a prevailing thought in his mind. Referring, on 
one occasion, to a sneering newspaper statement that 
he had been chosen a commissioner of highways in the 
township which was his home, as if in slight upon his 
position as ex-President of the United States, he said that 
there was no truth in the report itself; but he added: 
“If I had ‘been chosen to that place, I would have done 
my best to fill it creditably; for it.is a principle of my 
life to do the one duty of the hour as well as I can, 
without any question whether that duty seems great or 
little to me.” Then he told of the gain he had found in 
adhering to this principle. Years ago he was appointed 
on a local committee for the distribution of fuel and 
other necessaries of life in charity. Recognizing this 
work as an assigned duty, he devoted himself to it with 
his best energies. His personal labors in this line were 
the means of attaching to him with affectionate grati- 
tude a young man in one of the families visited by him; 
and that young man’s devotion, growing out of the 
simple doing of duty because it was duty, proved subse- 
quently to be a deciding factor in an important political 
canvass, and it was clearly instrumental in preparing the 
way for Mr. Hayes’s ultimate elevation to the presidency 
of the United States. That lesson in itself is worth learn- 
ing by any boy or man. The best way of planning for 
future honors, is the being faithful in present duty. 

As President Hayes looked at it, the humblest station 
or the most exalted was in itself but an opportunity of 
character-showing in the doing ef simple duty ; and the 
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duty-doing was the chief thing in any and every place. 
At one time I called his attention to a current remark 
ascribed to Mr. Chauncey Depew, to the effect that any 
man would be glad to be President, “for the presidency 
is immortality.” His résponse was: “The presidency is 
not immortality; it simply is an opportunity for immor- 
tality.” Then he ran through the list of Presidents, 
from George Washington down, showing how most of 
them had won their fame by what they did and were 
before they’ were in the presidential chair, and how 
others of them had won little beyond a place in the 
meré list of Presidents. His conclusion was that Abra- 
ham Lincoln.was the only President who won immor- 
tality as President. It was a matter of peculiar interest 
to hear one of the men who had been President thus 
passing judgment on those who had occupied that po- 
sition, and coming to the conclusion that only as a man 
had improved the opportunity thus given him, had he 
won an abiding name for himself as President. 

Every new call to duty was to President Hayes a call 
to added preparation for that special duty. He was a 
willing learner to the last. Telling me of a work he had 
undertaken in the line of lectures and addresses in ad- 
vocacy of the dignity of labor in connection with educa- 
tion, he said that he was constantly met with the claim 
that labor was a curse pronounced on man at the time 
of Adam’s fall, and therefore was not to be welcomed, 
but to be avoided; and he asked me what I understood 
to be the Bible teaching on that point. I said that labor 
itself was never spoken of in the Bible as a curse. The 
Bible record was that man was assigned to labor while 
in a state of innocency, and was.set in “the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” But when’ man had 
sinned the ground was cursed for man’s sake, and labor 
was less remunerative than before; and since then it 
is the privilege and the duty of man to triumph over 
that curse on the ground, by the honorable labor to 
which he was assigned while yet in the undimmed image 
of God. In the sweat of his face man eats the bread of 

_ triumph over the curse of thorns and thistles ; and suc- 
cessful labor is an honor to him. “ Will you not write 
out that view of the Bible teachings, that I may use it 
from you as the opinion of a Bible scholar?” asked 
President Hayes. And in the spirit of a simple learner, 
as he always showed himself to be, he wrote me after- 
wards that he had incorporated my note to him on this 
subject into the body of his addresses, in order to show 
that the Bible recognized manual labor asa blessing, and 
not as a curse, ° 

This simplicity of spirit, in his unvarying desire to 
know his duty and to do it, was as prominent a char- 
acteristic in President Hayes as in any man of eminence 
Iever knew. It showed itself in all things, and to the 
last. I was peculiarly impressed by it, in connection with 
his desire to be free from even an appearance of ostenta- 
tion,as he showed me an outline sketch of a monument he 
was about to have set up in his family burial-lot in the 
cemetery of his home city. He hoped to rest there by 
the side of his loved wife, and he wanted the monument 
to be in good taste for such a service, and in such a 
place. He expressed a particular wish to avoid having 
a monument more showy than other monuments in the 
same cemetery; and he asked me if I thought that the 
proposed design was appropriate. Even in his grave 
the man. who had been an honored President of the 
United States would be known as one who simply recog- 
nized the place that God assigned to him, and whosought 
to be faithful to duty in that place. “To have sucha 
character is better than rank, or wealth, or fame;” and 
it is consistent with them all. 

Philadelphia, 





WESTWARD OUTLOOKS IN SCRIPTURE. 
BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D. 


The Columbus celebration has excited a curiosity to 
know whether there is in Scripture any outlook towards 
the west, and, if so, how extensive it is. Did the sacred 
writers have any inkling of the qxtent of the earth in 
that direction? Was there, for example, any inten- 
tional reference to lands beyond Gibraltar and Britain 
when the prophet predicted, “ Surely the isles shall wait 

~ for me, and the ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy sons 
from far”? (Isa. 60: 9.) Jonathan Edwards thinks 
there was, and turns aside to prove that America was 
definitely intended. Writing of the revival of religion 
in Nef England in 1740, this profound divine says “ this 
prophecy seems plainly to point out America as the first- 
fruits of that glorious day” of the world’s conversion. 

“T cannot think that anything else can be here intended 

but Americaby the isles that are afar off.” 


We must not only dissent from this particular inter- 
pretation, but deny that there are any passages in Scrip- 
ture in writing which the writers had this Western 
Continent or anything like it in mind. There are, how- 
ever, within reach, not a few geographical prophecies in 
both Testaments which may be applied to the Americas 
as confidently as to any of the other divisions of the 
earth. These cosmographical allusions are another illus- 
tration of the expansive power of some Scripture lan- 
guage. Many of them are universal, and not local. The 
promises of the divine blessings of the covenant and the 
atonement are unrestricted, from Abraham to the last 
chapter of Revelation, to Asia or to Europe, or to any 
other particular spot on the earth’s surface. Broad and 
elastic geographical phraseology is frequently used. The 
East and the West, and their equivalents, are the terms 
often employed, and which, when we take into account 
the general drift of Scripture concerning the Messiah’s 
kingdom, are easily inclusive of this western land of 
which Abraham, Isaiah, and John probably never 
dreamed. 

The East is the subject of the earliest geographical 
references in the Bible. To some clans the specific 
designation is given of “the people of the east.” Job 
is declared to have been “ the greatest of the children of 
the east” (Job1: 38). Into the “ east country” Abraham 
sent some of the members of his family (Gen. 25: 6); 
and, journeying on from Bethel, Jacob is said to have 
“come into the land of the people of the east.” 

The East was the reputed seat of wisdom; and evi- 
dence of the superiority of Solomon’s wisdom lay in this, 
that it excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
east country (1 Kings4: 30). Thence in later times 
the magi came to offer the homage of patient study at 
the cradle of the Messiah. The Orient has always 
been the seat of religious reflection, of contemplation 
upon the mysteries of life and eternity, There the great 
religions of the earth have had their nativity. 

The extent of the earth in the direction of the west 
could hardly fail to be to the biblical writers, as to other 
thinkers, an early subject of meditation and curiosity. 
Long centuries before Torcanelli and Columbus worked 
over the problems of cosmography and navigation, the 
human mind dreamed of what might be under the far 
western sun where his disk slanted towards the horizon. 
In Job’s day the location of the springs of the sea and 
the place where the snows are treasured up were no more 
mooted questions than the extent of the earth’s surface, 
“ Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? De- 
clare if thou knowest it all.” The distance lying be- 
tween the east and the west was not only indefinite, 
but. proverbial for great extent; ‘for as far as they are 
from each other, “so far hath God removed our trans- 
gressions from us.” 

Whether they lie towards the east or towards the 
west, all lands belong to God. The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof, and all that therein is (Deut. 
10: 14). As soon as the Hebrews were brought into 
contact with large bodies of water, they recognized them 
also as being under his dominion. The sea is his, and 
he made it (Psa. 95: 5), and the abundance of the seas 
shall be given to the Messiah for an inheritancé. The 
omnipresence of God is stated in most beautiful imagery 
taken from the rising sun and the far western seas, 
where it disappears in the evening. “If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shal! hold me.” This magnificent promise 
is of itseif sufficient to cover these far western lands 
and all who dweil in them. . In the farthest west the 
protection of the Almighty is assured for them that 
trust him. 

The far west is easily included in the distinct assur- 
ances that, in all quarters of the earth, God shall be 
feared, and his salvation be made known. Malachi 
prophesies that, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, God’s name should be great among 
the Gentiles; and Isaiah declares they “shall fear his 
name from the west, and his glory from the rising of 
the sun” (Isa. 59 : 19). The predictions in the Old 
Testament of the gathering of the redeemed from ali 
quarters of the earth (primarily in some cases referring 
to the scattered children of Israel), easily include the 
remotest portions of the globe. “I will save my people 
from the east country and from the west eountry” is 
the prediction in Zechariah. The Psalmist speaks of the 
redeemed being gathered “out of the lands from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south” 
(Psa. 107 : 8). No doubt these writers thought there 
might be nations, unknown to them, who also were com- 





New Testament writers had, of course, a far more definite 
and extensive outlook toward the west than the prophets. 
Our Lord! in view of that universal scheme whereby 
all the peoples of the earth were to have the blessings of 
salvation made known to them, declared that “they 
shall come from the. east and the west, from the north 
and the south, and sit down in the kingdom of God.” 
These passages are not only elastic by reason of the 
phraseology ; they have in them the spirit of compre- 
hension, which includes all lands, from the remotest 
coasts in the east to the isles lit by the lasé rays of the 
sun as he passes through the gates of the west. Of the 
city of the New Jerusalem it is said that there were on 
the east three gates, and on the north three gates, and 
on the south three gates, and on the west three gates; 
an equal number opening towards the four quarters 
of the earth, and the three gates on the west mentioned 
last because they were opened last. The great Genoese 
pilot touched them with his keels, and they were flung 
wide open. 

The migrations of God’s people and the advancing 
progress of his purpose seem always in Scripture to hav 
a westward trend, until we come to the prophecy of t 
last times and the consummation of the history of the 
Church. So Abram started from the East, and jour- 
neyed westward, taking with him a great deposit of 
truth for all generations. The promise was to him that 
he should spread abroad to the west and to the east, to 
the north and to the south. Ruth moved westward,— 
the ancestress of our Lord. St. Paul, too, set his face 
westward from Antioch and Alexander Troas, to ac- 
complish the mission of his apostolate. His ardent 
spirit would have gone as far in prayer and missionary 
longing as ever the Santa Maria carried Columbus, if he 
had dreamed of the new world beyond the Atlantic. 

It remained for a Christian poet and Christian prog- 
nosticators of these later days to predict a most glorious 
future for this Western Continent. So Bishop Berkeley 
wrote : ; 

“ Westward the star of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’”’ 


The probable mission of this Western world in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God on earth was dilated on at 
length by the early preachers of New England. In his 
famous election sermon on the future glory of the United 
States, preached in 1783, President Stiles says: ‘‘ Navi- 
gation will carry the American flag around the globe 
itself, and display the thirteen stripes at Bengal and 
Canton, on the Indus and the Ganges, on the Whang-ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, and with commerce will import 
the wisdom and literature of the East. This knowledge, 
..» being here digested in America, . . . will illumine the 
world with truth and liberty.” He anticipates the time 
when the United States will be high above all the nations, 
and “that before the millenium the English settlements 
in America will become more numerous millions than 
that greatest dominion on earth, the Chinese Empire.” 
Jonathan Edwards, in the work already cited, expresses 
the opinion. that “this new world is probably now dis- 
covered that the new and most glorious state of God’s 
church on earth might commence there,” and that “as 
in temporals the earth is chiefly supplied with its silver, 


spiritual respects will be in like manner turned.” Thus 
the prophecies concerning the West will have their 
farthest fulfilment in America. It will be a great failure, 
if, after the lessons and legacies of past generations in 
the remoter and nearer east, this newest seat of popula- 
tion should not be a “land of uprightness.” It was a 
“plentiful country” into which the Lord Jed the chil- 
dren of Israel, “to eat the fruit thereof and the goodness 
thereof” (Jer. 2:7). If this be not a land full of right- 
eougness, truth, and liberty, it will not be that God has 
not blessed it above all lands, but because it too, like 
Palestine, is defiled, and God’s heritage abused, by dis- 
obedience and sin. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 





A LITTLE CHILD’S SORROW. 
BY NELLIE STUART RUSSELL. 


A wife and mother dies, and our hearts swell with 
grief for the stricken husband; our tears fall fast in 
sympathy with the older children; but the little one, 
what of him, the pet and philosopher of the household? 

“Ah!” you say, “he will miss her to-night, but he 
will never know his loss.” 

Is that all? ‘ Think you he will know but a passing 





prehended in the largeness of God’s merciful plan. The 


sentiment of loneliness which will vanish with the mor- 


gold, and earthly treasures, so the course of things in 
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row’s dawn? 
childhood ? 

A few years ago God called to himself a dear friend of 
mine, and at the time of her death I was led to observe 
the conduct of her youngest child, a boy, then in his 
sixth year. 

I wish to present a simple record of his words and 
acts regarding his mother’s death; sacred memories they 
are, opened to the public eye only in the hope that some 
one may be moved thereby to a more loving study, a 
more tender Appreciation, of the silence of a baby heart. 
When he awoke in the morning, he lay on a pallet beside 
the kitchen fire, instead of in his own little cot by his 
mother’s bed. A glance told him that something un- 
usual had occurred. Neighbors were passing softly 
from room to room, and talking in hushed voices. 

Sister Mabel sat by the table, her head buried in her 


Are we not deceived by the reticence of 
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arms; Brother Harry was nowhere to be seen; and 
Mary, the faithful old servant, kept her face turned 
from him, as she fastened his clothing, that he might not 
see the fast-falling tears. His father thought best that 
nothing be told him until he seemed ready to ask. The 
litthe fellow lingered in the kiichen and dining-room 
most of the forenoon, Although he could not have ex- 
plained his feeling, he was undoubtedly influenced by a 
dread of that investigation which might transform an 
unwelcome conjecture into an appalling certitude. 

By noon the household had settled into a state of 
hushed indolence, of painful order. Every trace of sick- 
ness and death had been removed, except from one 
darkened chamber, whose chill, spite of bright sunshine 
and blazing fires, penetrated every corner and shadowed 
every face. 

There was no longer any excuse for procrastination, 
and quietly, as though to escape notice, the little boy 
crept into thesitting-room, up to the bed-room door, and 
gave one swift glance around, ll was as usual except 
no glasses of medicine stood on the table, no mother- 
smile greeted him from a white face on the pillow. 

Softly he turned, and, climbing into his father’s lap, 
whispered, “ Isn’t she going to live here any more?” 

He put a marked emphasis on the pronoun, that he 
might not be misunderstood; but the word “mama” 
did not pass his lips that day nor for nearly a year after- 
ward, 

All the rest of the day he played busily, incessantly, 
as older people sometimes work that they may extrude 
thought. Friends smiled sadly, and said: 

“ Happy little fellow! He doesn’t understand,” 

Was it he, or they, who did not understand ? 

When bedtime came, he said: “ Papa, I’m not going 
to bed to-night.” 

So he was allowed to sit up until, weighted with 
their burden of sleep, the silken curtains drooped low 
over the violet windows, and he lay down in his jacket 
and kilt, having first obtained a promise that no one 
should remove his clothing while he slept. 

Valiant little soldier, who would sleep on his arms, 
that, if the enemy came agaiu to steal away a loved one, 
he might be ready to do battle. 1 

For many weeks he did not yield to sleep until he 
had asked, “ Papa, where are you going when I go to 
Biloland?” and received the assurance that papa was 
going there too. 

Who but the Christ-child can know how great was the 

burden of fear which weighted that baby heart, or what 
were the awesome questionings that agitated his little 
brain and found no vent save through that nightly query, 
80 simple yet so significant? 

During the nerve-trying interval between death and 
the final ceremonies, he sometimes asked, “ Are you 
going to take that into the parlor?” or “ Has papa gone 
into the parlor?” 

To him it was a room to be studiously avoided, not 
only then, but for weeks afterward, although he never 
voiced even a hint of his repugnance. 

“What a pleasant morning!” said Mr. A——, at 
breakfast; “ Paul, wouldn’t you like to go to play with 
Walter to-day?” 

The little sage looked up quickly. 
to have the funeral ?” 

His father nodded. 

“ Yes, I'll go.” 

In the childish voice there was a note of relief. Had 
his timid soul been oppressed with the fear that he 
would be forced to invade the awful mystery of the 
parlor? 

Though seeming to be such a thoughtful little man, I 
felt afraid that in time he woul.“forget his mother. I 
made many attempts to talk with him about her, but he 


“ Are you going 


heart was revealed to me, still bleeding, the reticent 
spirit was still grieving in silence. 

In my own home I read to him the tale of “ The Three 
Bears.” WhenI had finished, I said, ‘ Wasn’t that a 
nice story?” 

“No;” he answered abruptly, “that isn’t the bear- 
story she used to tell me,”—referring to the Old Testa- 
ment account of Elisha and the mocking children. 
Slipping down from my lap, he said, “ Come, Mabel, 
let’s go home. I want to go up-town.” 

, They had just come, and his sister tried to induce him 
to stay longer, but nothing would satisfy him but to get 
away. All the old loneliness, homesickness, and mother- 
want had sprung into life again, and he longed to get 
away somewhere, anywhere, to forget. 

Dear Christ, build up the broken hearts of the mother- 
less babes ! 

Woodhull, Iil.- 





MISSIONARY WATCHWORDS. 
A HINT FoR Banps. 
BY MABTHA BURR BANKS. 


To those who are always looking out for some new 
method to help in increasing the interest of children or 
young people in missionary topics, the plan of bring- 
ing together the names of various missionaries and 
their respective mottoes may prove useful as an extra 
touch in the work of a mission band or Sunday-school 
class. 
Prepare for each meeting a short sketch of some one 
missionary or band of Christian workers, writing upon 
a scrap of paper a few details in regard to dates, places, 
circumstances, work, or character, closing with some 
expression that has become in a measure identified with 
this special man or body of men. With one of the sim- 
ple copying-tablets any number of copies of these state- 
ments may be taken off with little trouble. Give these 
slips of paper to the children, asking them to find the 
name that should go with the watchword. Ofcourse 
they should be allowed to seek aid at home, both for 
their own benefit and for that of their friends. One or 
two examples will serve to make this idea clear. For 
instance, begin with John Eliot, something in this 
manner : F 
“The first Protestant missionary who ever left Britain. 
He was called “the Apostle to the Indians.” He was 
the first to translate the English Bible into a heathen 
tongue. He was born in 1604, and died in 1690. His 
favorite saying was: ‘Prayer and pains, through faith 
in Jesus Christ, can do anything.’ ” 
Next may come Allen Gardiner. 
“ An English naval officer, who went as a missionary 
to Patagonia about 1847. It was said that the people 
in this place were less civilized than those in any other 
part of the world. He and six companions died there 
of starvation in 1851, but his friends in England resolved 
that the mission should never be given up. Over his 
grave were inscribed these words: ‘ Wait, my soul, upon 
God; for all my expectation is from him.’ His jnitials 
were A. G,.” 
Following are several names and watchwords that 
may be used in this way, and others may be hunted up 
and similarly employed. 
William Carey, “ Attempt great things for God; ex- 
pect great things from God.” Joseph Neesima, “I 
have a plow on my hands.” John Wesley, “ The 
world is my parish.”’ Count Zinzendorf, “ Thatiand is 
henceforth my home, where I can win the most souls 
for Christ.” Raymond Lull, “ He who loves not, lives 
not; and he who lives by the Life cannot die.” Bishop 
Orowther’s band, “ Africa for Christ, himself for me.” 
The Students’ Volunteer Movement, “ The evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation.” The Moravian 
Church, 
“ Together we pray, 
Together we labor, 
Together we suffer, 
Together we rejoice.” 
These little puzzles will at least make the children 
well enough acquainted with these men and their work 
to keep them on-the alert for further information on the 
same subjeets whenever anything of the sort shall come 
in their way. In one class of small boys, where this 
device had been carried out, when the teacher called, 


through service, the answers were showered at once upon 
her in the shape of the names ofsuch laborers as Carey, 





would pretend he did not hear, endeavor to change the 


subject, or, if I persigted, leave the room; yet nearly a | would have known little had it not been for this weekly 
year after his mother’s death a glimpse of the loving | research into the history of missions. 


Englewood, N. J. 





. A SOLID. 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


‘ It was Loyd’s first term in the public school 
And his knowledge was pressing hard ; 

Dimpled and smiling, in rosy charms, 

The six months’ haby was in my arms, 
While he gamboled about the yard. 


“ What a dear little, sweet little darling you are! 
So plump, and so solid too,” 
I cried, as I tossed her. Demure and wise, 
Loyd paused, and looked up into my eyes: 
“ And a solid you can’t see through.” 
Pitisburg, Kan. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE TWO TOMS. 
BY ©. EMMA CHENEY. 





Their names were really Tom and Aleck, but they 

were usually spoken of as “ the twins.” Brother Robert 

objected to that, He always called them “the two 

Toms,” which sounded better, he thought, than to men- 

tion them with no more personality than the horses or 

dogs. The boys themselves did not care what they were 

called so long as they were never separated for an hour. 

In appearance they were so similar that even mother 

sometimes mistook the one for the other. Their voices 

too were alike. We older ones used to amuse ourselves 

by telling the same story to each separately, in order to 

hear substantially the same reply from both. 

The real Tom, especially, delighted in his strong 

resemblance to his brother. Sometimes when told that 

he had echoed Aleck’s rematk, he would laughingly 

quote the nursery rhyme, “ If this be I,—which I don’t 
think I be.” They were both as full of quips and cranks 
as the sky is full of stars. They used to write wonder- 
ful stories and plays together. I have an old blank-book 
still, filled with such things, whose spelling is only sur- 
passed by the plots. 

In vacation they spent the mornings rehearsing in the 
hayloft, to play before the “assembled multitude,”— 
father, mother, and all the others who would submit to 
being so entertained,—in the evening. In grandmother’s 
Pgarret they found a barrel of old newspapers, yellow 
with time, containing stories of adventure from which, 
no doubt, they drew inspiration for many a frolic. I 
am sure it was from this source that “scare stories” were 
first introduced. I doubt if Tom was very fond of them 
at heart, for, although he was something of a brag, like 
grown-up people with that weakness he was also some- 
thing of a coward. But if the tales of his own invention 
often raised the hair of his own curly head, he never 
dared to admit it to Aleck, who scorned the name of 
fear. 

One Saturday morning, Brother Robert happened to 
be in the hay-loft, when he heard the children coming 
up. From their talk, he guessed that they were getting 
ready for a “ performance,” and slipped under the hay, 
to hear the fun. The boys had brought little Helen 
with them, whom they tenderly loved. And she blindly 
believed in her brothers and their prowess. After the 
tale was done, Tom began to brag. 

“Ifa robber should try to climb up here,” he said, 
making his voice as big as possible, “I would get the 
pitchfork and just give him a pitch with it.” 

“He might have a pistol!” gasped Helen, in wide- 
eyed fear. 

“Oh, pshaw! I’d knock that out of his hand quick 
enough,” he boasted. 

Aleck might have been a little mischievous, but his 
tone was certainly tremulous as he whispered : 

“ What if he should be/hiding in the hay now?” 

However faint Tom@ heart might have been, he an- 
swered manfully.: 

“Who cares! I'd get papa’s sword and—and hit him 
acut. And I’d take Helen on my back and carry her 
down in safety. Then I’d—hbark! I thought I heard ~ 
something.” 

“So did I,” said Aleck, not “ pretending ” this time. 
They all listened. Robert moved a little in the hay. 

“Oh, I do hope the robbers will never come at all!” 


one Sunday, for examples of those who have been great | whispered Helen, anxiously. 


“ They'd get the worst of it if they came,” said Aleck. 
All was still, and their spirits rose. 





Eliot, Paton, and Geddie—characters of whom they 


“Don’t be afraid, little one,” encouraged Tom, blus- 
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tering again. ‘“‘ They’d wish they'd stayedaway. I'd 
give them the very worst thra—sh—” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” they all screamed inchorus. Robert 
had begun to rise slowly out of his hiding-place, behind 
the children. < 

With the speed of an arrow from its bow away went 
Tom through the open window over the big barn-door. 
For a minute Aleck looked after him, almost paralyzed 
with the fear that lis brother had been killed by the 
fall. Then terror lest he should be attacked in the rear 
overcame every other sensation. In a twinkling he had 
tumbled down the ladder, in hia effort to descend two 
stepsatatime. The noise brought Brother Robert to 
the rescue, justintime. Helen had attempted to imitate 
Tom’sexample bya flying leap from the little window. Her 
petticoats caught on an ugly projecting hook, which had 
been screwed into the sill of the window for gymnastic 
purposes, There she hung, kicking and screaming, in 
peril of her life. Even after Robert’s strong arm had 
rescued her from real danger she could hardly bring 
herself to believe that it was indeed her brother, and not 
a “big, black robber.” 

The boys had reached the house and given the alarm 
before the “ robber” himself emerged from the barn with 
Helen. So it was no wonder that whefi the truth came 
out they were unmercifully guyed about it. Mother did 
not interfere to prevent it, nor did she think any other 
punishment necessary, until each blamed the other for 
frightening Helen; then she tried to remember how 
natural it is to excuse one’s own fault, and was very 
gentle. But when Aleck called Tom a coward, it was a 
more serious matter; for they had a sharp quarrel about 
it, saying things which they would have been sorry to 
see in print, and at last, going up to bed that night, very 
angry with each other. Then mother was grieved, and 
talked to them separately, leaving the matter to their 
own consciences. 

Without exchanging a single word, the boys moved 
their beds apart—those little white beds that had always 
stood side by side, ever since the “two Toms” were 
promoted from the nursery. For the first time in all 
their lives they knelt on opposite sides of the room to 
say—silently now—their prayers, which they had 
always repeated together. 4 

Aleck got through the Lord’s Prayer, but when he 
came to “God bless Brother Tom,” the lump im his 
throat choked him. He lifted his head and looked over 
to Tom, kneeling in his white nightgown, alone. The 
next minute he was kneeling beside his brother with his 
arm around him as usual. 

“Our Father who art in heaven,” began Tom, huskily, 
as he slipped his own arm over Aleck’s neck. Aleck 
cleared his throat, “‘ Hallowed be thy name,” he prayed, 
joining in his brother’s petition, which they repeated 
together to the end. 

That very night they moved their beds back to their 
old places again, and though they are grown men now, 
and one has left the home nest, the little beds still stand 
side by side. 

Chicago, Ill. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO DECIDE, AND TO 
LIVE FOR CHRIST. 


If there were one infallible method, and at the same 
time an easy one, by which Sunday-school teachers 
might make their scholars devoted Christians, a method 
needing no long-continued .process, but accomplishing 
the result at one mild effort,.how eagerly ten thousand 
teachers would seize it! Leaders of adult Bible-classes 
and teachers of young people and the boys and girls would 
vie with teachers of little children in the infant classes 
in promptly employing the infallible method, and in 
making for all concerned a happy new year agd_a happy 
new life. 

Is there nothing, then, to be said of methods for the 
building-up of the scholar’s Christ-life? It is well 
known that, although many teachers seem to show little 
success in this, many others have had remarkable bless- 
ings at this center of the whole circle of service; and it 
is not surprising if the comparatively unsuccessful 
teachers are inquiring for the customs of the more suc- 
cessful ones. 

But when one attempts to get definite information of 
such ways of working, even this is noteasy. These heart 
experiences, these personal expressions of confidence, 
these winning ways of a devoted teacher, are the last 
methods hd cares to talk about. All sorts of externals 
he will tell $f freely.—his customs in visiting or letter- 











writing, his cards of invitation or record, his use of maps 
and “helps” in class work, his approval or disapproval in 
the choices of librasy books, and dozens of other things; 
but it is hard to express heart methods in words. 

A teacher was mentioned as successful in no ordinary 
degree in personal work in a Sunday-school from which 
large numbers of scholars unite with the church ; but 
when this teacher, Mr. James E, Corsa, was appealed to, 
he modestly replied : 


“The superintendent of Bethany Sunday-school, in New 
York City, where I am a worker, has requested me to address 
you relative to the work of bringing our scholars to Christ. I 
feel that I am no more successful than others in this great 
work. During the past few years I have been intetested in a 
Boys’ Club in connection with our Sunday-school, which has 
afforded an opportunity of meeting the boys during the week, 
and by personal work, sympathy, love, and self-sacrifice to get 
their love in return, and thus lead them to the great Friend of 
us all,” 

Referring to an article by the Rev. Dr. Hark in The 
Sunday School Times of December 26, 1891, on,“ Per- 
sonal Work,” Mr. Corsa says: “It expresses my views, 
and I believe is the secret of success in winning souls.” 
The article, while showing the need of organized work, 
asserts that personal sympathy and warm love for the 
individual scholars are the “ greatest need.” “It is not 
enough to teach them all about Christ and him crucified, 
not enough to point them to him, and tell them how to 
serve him aright. We must ourselves bring him to them, 
literally and actually,—not by impersonal class teaching 
or society work, but by offering them in our own selves 
the personal interest and love of Jesus, manifest in our 
sympathy and love for them... . To win them and hold 
them, Christ must be reincarnated in individual men 
and women; the Word must again be made-flesh ; his 
helpful hand must be felt in the warm clasp of a real 
human hand, and his brother-love seen in the tender love 
looking out from some pair of real human eyes. Naught 
else can do it; naught else than personal, face to face, 
hand to hand contact with even the least of his breth- 
ren, the lowliest, most ignorant and abject.... Money 
will never buy a heart, even the meanest. That can be 
won only in exchange for a heart,—a life for a life. To 
gain men’s selves, and lead and lift them up, we must 
give ourselves to the task.” These are great and heav- 
enly principles, not explicit precepts; and out of the 
abundance of each heart the mouth must speak, with an 
earnestness apart from rules, 

It is true that in this New York school, as the super- 
intendent, Mr. Silas H. Paine, adds, this personal work 
is kept before the teachers in one way or another, and 
they are encouraged to persist in it. Speaking of the 
additions to the church from the Sunday-school, he says: 

“T do not talk every Sunday from the platform, but only 
when some poiut in the lesson seems to me especially fitted for 
that method of enforcement. We have a short prayer-meeting 
of teachers after the school service, and teachers ure urged to 
pray for and to work with individual scholars, I often know 
of their doing it. So that I believe I can say that most of this 
harvest is ‘ hand-picked’ by individual teachers,” 


A similar instance of the impossibility of describing 
heart-work, save in general terms, is in the reply of Mrs. 
Rebecca Willets, a deaconess of the Nostrand Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, New York. 
She was said to have had “large experience” in such 
personal work, yet she uses only these few sentences to 
express it: 

“I wish to say that what success I may have bad in doing 
Christian work was in my earnest endeavor to do it with all 
my heart, and with God's blessing attending it, which makes 
all things easy. Gentleness and love are the most powerful 
factors in this work, and must especially be used when teach- 
ing children. I do not think that any child is too young to 
love the Saviour, and to be taught to live for him; and I 
heartily encourage young people being brought into the 
church.” 

And so there is general consent to one infallible pria- 
ciple of love, even though there be no infallible “ method 
of winning souls,” 

It is interesting also to note that the more active and 
successful the Christian men and women become in per- 
sonal work, the more they believe in the religion of the 
child Christian. Mrs. Willets’s conviction could be du- 
plicated not only by much private testimony, but from 
many published articles of primary-class teachers of 
national reputation, and from the addresses of successful 
ministers, many of whom can say with Spurgeon, “I 
have more confidence in the spiritual life of the chil- 
dren that I have received into this church, than I have 
in the spiritual condition of the adults thus received, 
I will go even farther than that, and say that I have 





usually found a clearer knowledge of the gospel, and a 


warmer love to Christ, in the child-converts than in the 
man-converts. I will even astonish you still more by 
saying that I have sometimes met with a deeper spiritual 
experience in children of ten and twelve than I have in 
certain persons of fifty or sixty. Capacity for believing 
lies more in the child than in the man. We grow less, 
rather than more, capable of faith.” 

Several of the best leaflets issued by the International 
Primary Union (1700 Jefferson Street, Philadelphia) 
are on this theme. Mrs. W. F. Crafts, ‘‘ Faith Lati- 
mer,” Mrs. Mary E. Ross of Chicago, “ Pansy,” Mrs. 
Alice W. Knox, and many other warm-hearted primary 
teachers, bear witness not only to the reality of the 
child’s faith and Christian life, but to the very great im- 
portance of acting on that supposition. And among the 
many practical reasons mentioned are such as these: 

“ Because it is easy for children to love, and therefore they 
may be taught to love Jesus. 

** Because it is easy for children to trust-and so they may be 
led to trust in Jesus. 

“ Because those converted in early life make the most earnest 
and consistent Christians. 

“‘ Because those who spend their youthful days in learning in 
Christ’s school will become the wisest Christians. 

** Because, having life before them, they are likely to be the 
most useful Christians.” 

After all, in personal work among the little children, 
as in the intermediate classes or among the adults, suc- 
cess comes by a loving heart manifesting itself in what- 
ever way it may. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
In bringing the scholars to Christ, and in building up © 
their soul-life, there will be success when there is strong 
desire and enthusiasm. 





BLANKS FOR CHILDREN TO FILL. 


Many superintendents appreciate the pleasure that 
Sunday-school scholars take in having some fofm of 
blanks to fill. This is no less true of little children who 
are beginning to read and write than of older pupils. 

Mr. Walter M. Patton has taken advantage of this fact, 
and has issued to the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Camden, New Jersey, of which he is 
superintendent, a little book called “ My Sabbath Text- 
Book for 1893.” It is intended to encourage church- 
going on the part of the children, by inducing them to 
make a weekly record. Each scholar has a copy of the 
book. On the fly-leaf are these injunctions ; 

Endeavor to keep a complete record of every Sabbath morn- 
ing and evening service during the year. 

Should you worship in any other than your regular “church 
home,” note that service, and mention in the text-book the 
church you visit. 

Sign your name only when you attend. 


A different Scripture text is at the top of each page; 
but all the pages are alike in the blanks to be filled every 
Sunday morning and evening of the year. Mr. Patton 
says that “the little booklet was received with much 
favor,” when distributed at the beginning of this year, 
Here is a specimen page: 


One thing havo I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after : that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life,. . . and to inquire in his temple,— 
Psalm 27 : 4. 


JUNE 4.—MORNING. 


erseeececeeereee ceeresee = VOCEBO cesses cececeweeceeeee of 


CO CEOEEEE HE EEEE EE EEEE TEETER EE CHEESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES CHEE EEEED HEEEEEEES 


POORER EEE EEE Ee CEREREEE) CEE REEEEE OE EEEEEEE EEE EEEEEE HE EEEe eee HEEEEEEED 


State of Weather, 
Attendant’s Name, 








Another good illustration of this principle is found in 
a series of questions for little children, prepared by Mr. 
Eugene Tappan, of Winchester, Massachusetts. By this 
‘series the young child is not only taught to think, but is 
led along to the thought of God as “ our best friend,” 
Following each question is a blank for the answer, which 
is to be given without help from older people. This 
little book of eight pages, entitled “‘‘The World We Live 
In,” begins with such questions as these: “ What is your 
name? In what town do you live? When does the sun 







shine?” Questions about animals, and how.they should 
be treated, follow ; then of flowers and {iron and 
coal; ending with these: “ What thin made? 


Who is our best friend? What can w God? 





What does God want us to be?” ‘ 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity...........-crssseov Ezra 1: 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple.............:.-00-0+ ed 

3. January 15.— Encouraging the People.................... 
4, January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest.......... 
5, January 20—The Spirit of the Lord..... 












6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple..........:....c:cssseoee conve Ezra 6 : 14-22 
7. February 12.—-Nehemiah’s Prayer... Neh, 1: 1-1t 
8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall.................cccccccccsnseseeeneee Neb. 4: 9-21 
9. February 26,-—Reading the Law........ wie . Neh. § : 1-12 
10. March 5.—Keeping the Sabbath... scene ceeeeeneneee Neb, 13 : 15-22 


il, March 12.—Hsther Before the King..... -Eether 4: 10-i7; 56 :1-3 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitions,.................ccccsssneereererneees Prov. 23 : 6-23 
13. March 26.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES: 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. : 


(Nore.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in tie pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five doilars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 189%. Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY VII.—EZRA AND THE SECOND RETURN. 
: 1 to 10: 44; 4: 7-23. 
I, Tae CiassIFIep Facts, 

Ezra the scribe, and his mission to Judea (Ezra 7 : 1-10) ; 
the generous decree of Artaxerxes (7 : 11-26) ; Ezra’s thanks- 
giving (7 : 27, 28) ; the muster-roll of the returners (8 : 1-14) ; 
at Almva, Levites added to the company, a solemn fast held, 
sacred vessels and money placed in charge of trusted men 
(8: 15-30) ; arrival in Judea (8 : 31-36); a protest made be- 
fore Ezra (tive months later; comp. 10: 9) about the mixed 
marriages (9: 1, 2); his grief and his public prayer of con- 
fession (9 : 3-15); the penitent proposition of Shecaniah in 
the name of the people (10: 1-4); Ezra pledges the whole 
community to the renunciation of their foreign alliances 
(10: 5); the solemn assembly (10 ; 6-12); a court appointed 
for the trial of cases (10 : 13-16); the work completed in two 
months (10 : 17) ; the list of the culprits (10 : 18-44). 

For about'thirteen years nothing is recorded except events 
hinted at in the passage Ezra 4: 7-23. Ezra’s reform pro- 
duced an intense hatred against Israel. The first letter of 
accusation against the Jews is merely mentioned (Ezra 4: 7); 
it also, probably, produced violent reaction within; Ezra 
seems to have resolved to redeem himself by building a wall 
around Jerusalem; the Samaritans and Persian officials take 
advantage of this work to accuse the Jews of treason (4: 8-16) ; 
Artaxerxes permits them to stop the work (4: 17-22); the 
walls are forcibly destroycd ‘and the gates burned (4: 23; 
Neh. 1: 8). 

II. Sueéestep Torics. 

1, Ezra the Scribe. (1.) From such references as Ezra 7 : 
1-6, 11; 10:10, 16; Nehemiah 8: 2, determine the lineage 
and natural rank of Ezra. What 27 vanteges did this give 
him in his work? (2.) From Ezra 7: 10, 25, 28; 8: 15-26; 
10 : 9-14, etc., form an estimate of Ezra’s character. Do all 
these adjectives apply: unselfish, determined, impractical, 
trustful of God’s providence, rash, thoughtful? (3.) “ The 
scribe.” What did this fact imply in regard to his prominent 
habits and prevailing purposes? (4.) Comparing Ezra 7 : 
10, 25; 8: 17, with chapters 9 and 10, how many distinct 
special objects did he seem to have in mind at this time? 
(5.) His official position (7 : 25, 26) was that of chief judge 
over all Israel “ beyond the river” on the basis of the Mosaic 
law (7 : 14, 25). 

2. The Decree of Artazerres. (1.) The whole decree (Ezra 
7 : 12-26) written in Aramaic, as if quoted. (2.) Its fiye 
provisions: (a) all classes of Jewish subjects might go too; 
(6) Ezra could receive and carry up valuable gifts from any 
source; (c) he might draw on the king’s treasuries in Syria 
to the extent of about $100,000, 800 bushels of wheat, etc. ; 
(d) the priesthood at Jerusalem were henceforth exempt from 
taxation ; (e) Ezra was given authority over his countrymen 
(3.) The motive of the king in granting it: (a) was he a wor- 
shiper of Jehovah? (Graetz, 1, 377.) out note the expres- 
sions “thy God,” “the God of Jerusalem,” “the God of 
Israel,” as well as “God of heaven;” (+) superstitious? 
(Ezra 8 : 22; 7:23; Mal. 1:11); (ec) especially indulgent 


Ezra 7 


to the Jews? Compare Nehemiah’s influential position, 


thirteen years later. 
and authority. 

8. The Second Return. (1.) Note the list prepared by Ezra 
(Ezra 8 : 1) of the returners (Ezra 8: 1-14). Of the people 
he notes 1,511, one prince (Ezra 8 : 2b), two priestly fami- 
lies; but there were perhaps many priests (comp. Bara 


(4.) Its effect: it gave Ezra men, money, 


+ | remnant that are left of the cap- 


8:24). (2) Note his desire to have all classes of Israel 
represented, and the additions made to the company (Ezra 
8: 15-20). (3.) Compare Ezra 2: 64; 7 : 28, etc, and note 
the difference between this return and the former in num- 
bers and in quality, and probably in enthusiasm. (4) No- 
tice the immense value of the offerings (upwards of two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth), and the commission of twelve priests and 
twelve Levites appointed to have charge of it (Ezra 8 : 24, 
18, 30). (5.) The four months’ journey in safety. 

4, The Mixed-Marriage Question. (1.) Taken up after sev- 
eral months (comp. Ezral0:9; 7:8). (2.) A fundamental 
question; purity of race, purity of religion; it had been a 
burning question ever since the first return (comp. Ezra 
4:1-3, and notes in Study VI.). (3.) Compare Ezra 9 : 1, 2; 
10: 5, 15, noting the necessity for vigorous compulsory meas- 
ures on the part of Ezra, and observe that Israel was divided 
on this question into two parties. (4.) Some scholars at- 
tribute the composition of the books of Ruth and of Jonah 
to this period. Show how the story of the Moabitish ances- 
tress of David and the story of the prophet's mission to Nine- 
veh bore on this “ burning question” of the day. (5.) Note 
in chapters 9 and 10 how Ezra arouses the conscience of the 
people, and then forces the reform through. 

5. Ezra and the City Walls. (1.) Compare Nehemiah 1 : 3 
with Ezra 4: 12, 13, 16, 28, and notice that it implies-an at- 
tempt to build the city walls under Ezra (Ezra 4:12: “Jews 
which came up from thee”), which was forcibly stopped by 
the Jewish “ adversaries” (comp. vs. 9, 23), under sanction 
of the king. (2.) What would have been an adequate motive 
for this attempt to build? Was it done in pursuance of a 
definite program of improvement, or was it a plucky bid for 
renewed popularity ? 

III. OssERVATIONs. 

1. The word “ walls” in Ezra 4: 12 ff. must be distinguished 
from the same English word in Ezra 5: 3, 8, 9, etc., which is 
doubly different, and does not denote the walls of a city 
(comp. Driver, p. 514, note). 

2. Ezra 7:12. The last phrase should be “ most learned 
[one] and so forth.” A natural superscription. 

3. Ezra 8 : 2b,3a. The period belongs probably after 
Shecaniah (comp. 1 Chron, 3: 22). 

4, This band of pilgrims were less joyous than those un- 
der Zerubbabel, but they were picked men (Ezra 7 : 28), clear- 
headed reformers, thoroughly in earnest about having the 
law of God and the true principles of Israel honored at 
Jerusalem. 

5. Such passages as 2 Samuel 3: 3; Psalm 45: 12-16; the 
books of Ruth and Jonah; Isaiah 60: 10; 56:8; 25: 6, 7, 
etc., indicate that the earlier standpoint of Israel was more 
liberal toward foreigners, and gives some justification for the 
action of the party which opposed Ezra. 

IV. REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING AND Stupy. 

1, For Reading, Graetz (“History of the Jews,” I., 372- 
400) gives an excellent summary of this whole period and 
beyond. Hunter (I., 281-318; IL., 1-98) enters very minutely 
and vividly into the details of events, using no small amount 
of imagination. Consult also Stanley (III., 101-109). 

2. For Study. (1.) Investigate in ancient histories the 
personal character of the Persian kings, especially-of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, (2.) Study the Aramaic documents in 
the Book of Ezra. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 
. LESSON VII, FEBRUARY 12, 


Nehemiah’'s Prayer. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh. 1; 1-11, 





1898. 


Memory verses : 8, 9.) 
‘ COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 The words of Né-he-mi’ah | 1 The ! words of Nehemiah the 
the son of Hiach-a-li’ah. And | son of Hacaliah. 





came’to pass in the month Chis’- Now it came to pass in the 
let, in the twentieth year, as I month Chislev, *in the twenti- 
was in Shu’shan the palace, eth year, as I was in Shushan 

2 That Ha-na’ni, one of my the * palace, that Hanani, one 
brethren, came, he apd certain of my brethren, came, he and 
men of J0’/dah; and I asked them certain men out of Judah; 
concerning the Jews that had and I asked them concerning 
escaped, which were left of the the Jews that had escaped, 
captivity, and concerning Je-ru’- which were left of the cap- 
sa-lém. tivity, and concerning Jerusa- 

8 And they said unto me, The} 3 lem. And they said unto me, 
The remnant that are left ofthe 
captivity there in the province, 
are in great affliction and re- 
proach : the wall of Jerusalem 
also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with 
fire. And it came to pass, when 
I heard these words, that I sat 
down and wept, and mourned 
certain days; and I fasted and 
prayed before the God of hea- 
5 ven, and said, I beseech thee, 

O Lor», the God of heaven, the 

great and terrible God, that 


to 





tivity there in the province are in | 
great affliction and reproach: the | 
wall of Je-ru’sa-lém also is broken 
down, and the gates thereof are | 
burned with fire. | 
4 ¢ And it came to pass, when 
I heard these words, that I sat | 
down and wept, and mourned 
certain days, and fasted, and 
prayed before the God of heaven, 
5 And said, I beseech thee, O 
Lorp Ged of heaven, the great | 
and terrible God, that keepeth | 


_ 








+ dren of Is’ra-el, which we have 


covenant and mercy for them 
that love him and observe his 
commandments : 

6 Let thine ear now be atten- 
tive, and thine eyes open, that 
thou mayest hear the prayer of 
thy servant, which I pray before 
thee now, day and night, for the 
children of Is’ra-el thy servants, 
and confess the sins of the chil- 





sinned against thee: both I and | 
my father’s house havesinned. | 

7 We have dealt very corruptly 
against thee, and have not kept 
the commandments, nor the 
statutes, nor the judgments, which 
thou commandedst thy servant 
MO/ges. 

8 Remember, I ‘beseech thee, 
the word that thou commandedst 
thy servant M6/ses, saying, If ye 
transgress, ] will scatter you 
abroad among the nations: 

9 But # ye turn unto me, and 
keep my commandments, and do 
them; though there were of you 
cast out unto the uttermost part 
of the heaven, yet will 1 gather 
them from thence, and will bring 
them unto the place that I have 
chosen to set my name there. 

10 Now these are thy servants 
and thy people, whom thou hast 
redeemed by thy great power, 
and by thy strong hand. 

11 O Lord, I beseech thee, let 
now thine ear be attentive to the 
prayer of thy servant, and to the 
prayer of thy servants, .who de- 
sire to fear thy name: and pros- 
per, I pray thee, thy servant this 


, 


keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and 
6 keep his commandments: let 
thine ear now be attentive, 
and thine eyes open, that thou 
mayest hearken unto the 
prayer of thy servant, which I 
pray before thee at this time, 
day and night, forthe children 
of Israel thy servants, while I 
confess the sins of the children 
of Isfael, which we have sin- 
ned against thee: yea, I and 
my father’s house havesinned. 
We have dealt very corruptly 
agairfst thee,and have not kept 
the commandments, nor the 
statutes, nor the judgements, 
which thou commandedst thy 
8 servant Moses. Remember, I 
beseech thee, the word that 
thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses, saying, If ye trespass, 

I will seatter you abroad 

9 among the peoples: but if ye 
return unto me, and keep my 
commandments and do them, 
though your outcasts were in 
the uttermost part of the hea- 
ven, yet will I gather them 
from thence, and will bring 
them unto the place that I 
have chosen to cause my name 

10 to dwell there. Now these are 
thy servants and thy people, 
whom thou hast redeemed 
by thy great power, and by 
thy strong hand. O Lord, I 
beseech thee, let now thine 
ear be attentive to the prayer 
of thy servant, and tothe pray- 
er of thy servants, who delight 


~! 


ll 





day, and grant him mercy in the 
sight of this man. For I was the 
king’s cupbearer. 


The American Revisers would 
* Jehovah " for “ the Lorp 


“mercy” in verse 5, “judgment” a . 
in verse 


to fear thy name: and prosper, 
I pray thee, thy servant this 
day, and grant him mercy in 
the sight of thisman. -(NowIL 
was cupbearer to the king.) 


substitute “ lovingkindness”’ for 
‘judgement” in verse 7, and 





Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Lesion OvTLINE: 


Datrty Home Reaprines: 
M.—Neb. 1: 1-11. 


T.—Ezra 7: 1-28. After 
W.—Ezra 8 : 15-36, 
T.—Ezra 9 : 1-15. 


F_—Ezra 10 : 1-49. 
$.—Neh. 2 : 1-20. 
$.—Neh. 8 : 1-32. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
grace did much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Grace Triumphant over Sin 


Where sin abounded, 


Lesson Topic; Efforts at Restoration Renewed. 


1, Desolation Bemoaned, vs. 
2. Restoration Besought, vs. 6-11. 


Gotpen Text: Lord, be thou my helper.—Psa. 30 : 10. 


1-4. 


Nehemiah’s prayer. 


the dedication. 


After the dedication. 
Sin among the people. 
Reformation enforced, 
Nehemiah’s success. 
Organized for work. 





1. Sincere interest : 


If not, blot me, I 
I lay down mr = 
My heart’s 

10: 1). 


ll. Deplorable Tidings : 


y thee, out o: 


ill. Profound Sorrow: 
When I heard these words 


Moses told these words : . 
14 : 39). 
V. Heartfelt Prayer: 


They... 


ed wit 
The Lepitleation’s ofa 


i. At God’s “Hands : : 


Moses ht the Lord his God ( 
We fasted 


it. In Answer to Prayer : 


Ask, ‘and it shall be given you (M 
Ill. Responsive to Penitence : 


I acknowledged my sin :... and 
Whoso confesseth and forsaketh . 


IV. Fulfilling the Word: 





1Qr. history *Seech. lll. *Or, castle 


I asked them concerning the Jews, . 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful . 


LESSON ANALYSIS. ' 
I, DESOLATION BEMOANED. 


. and Jerusalem (2). 
f thy book (Exod. 32 : 32). 


e for the sheep (John 10 : 15). 
.- «is for them, that they may be saved (Rom. 


The remnant... are in great dffliction and reproach (3). 


I am sent to thée with heavy tidings (1 “Ty € 6). 
Ye see the evil case that we are in (Neb. 2 
Cursed be the nian who brought tidings to A, father (Jer. 20 : 15). 


..- Isat down and wept (4). 

ba 1 people heard these evil tidings, they mourned (Exod. 
+. and the people mourned greatly (Num. 
We wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 137 : 1). 


I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven (4). 


To seek b poe: —¥ supplications, with fasting (Dan, 9 : 3), 
fasting (Acts 14 : 23). 
righteous man av aileth much (Jas. 


I, RESTORATION BESOUGHT. 


: 16). 


I beseech thee, O Lord, the God/of oe (5). 


Exod. 32 


11). 
David therefore besought God for ‘the child 2 rr ats 16). 
and besought our God for this (Ezra 8 : 


Hearken unto the prayer of thy servant (6). 


| rp! upon me, and hear my prayer (Psa. 4 - 5 
O Lord, when I ery with my voice (Psa. 27 : 


att. 7 : 7). 


We have dealt very corruptly against thee (7). 


thou fo: 
—e 


vest (Psa. 32 : 5). 
tain mercy (Prov. 28 : 13). 
. to forgive us (1 John 1 : 9). 


Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou 8 (8). 


That he § Sue Sho weed of the Lap8 O Kingn3 : 2 
There fi not aught which the had ken (Josh. 21 : 45). 
The word of the Lord abideth forever (1 Pet. 1:2) 
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Beloved, I pray that in all things thou 





January 28, 1893.] 
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¥. Honoring the Adoption : 
These are thy servants and thy people (10). 
Yet they are oy ooume and thine ~* e (Deut. 9 : 29). 


We are the his ure ( 
O Lord our Bod that aid meeting he thy poopie forth (Dan, 9 : 15). 


Vi. Pleading for Prosperity :’ 
Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day (11). 
The Lord be with thee ; and prosper thou (1 Chron. 22 : 11). 


O Lord, we beseech thee, pas now prosperity (Psa. 118 : 25). 
mayest prosper (3 John 2), 


Verse 2.-—-“I asked them concern he Jews, ... and... Jeru- 
salem.’’ (1) Objects of solicitude ; (2) Lda d ‘for information ; 
(3) Effort at discovery. . 

Verse 8.—‘‘The remnant... are in pont affliction and reproach.”’ 
0). A stnall company, (2) A sad conditior ae: (3) A painful story ; (4) 

pathetic eg (5) A helpful e 
rse 4.—*I, wept, and mourned ;. ..andI fasted and prayed.” 
(l Overwhelming sorrow ; (2) Effective ‘action. 
erse 5.—‘‘ The great and terrible God, that keepeth covenant and 
mercy.” (1) The majesty of God;, (2) The fidelity of God; (8) The 
mercy of God. 

Verse 6.—“ Let thine ear now be attentiye, and thine eyes open.” 
(1) God’s assistance desired ; (2) God’s observation implored. 

Verse 7.— We have dealt very vy wten ef against thee.” (1) God 
he object of human action ; (2) Corruption the bane of human 
action. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou com- 
mandedst.’”’ (1) God’s commands uttered; (2) God’s commands re- 
membered. 

Verse 9.—.‘‘ Yet will I gather them from thence.” Q: The people 

an (2) The people ae —(1) Man's ev (2) God's 


aN Verse 10.—‘‘ Thy 7 poole, gh hast redeemed.” (1) The 
Source of redempt (2) The subjects of es (3) The 
means of redemption ; 14) The ends of redemption. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PRAYER UNDER AFFLICTION, 


\ proper exercise (Psa. 50:15; Jas. 5: 13), 

#or God’s consideration (2 Kings 19: 16; Neh. 9 : 32). 

For God’s presence (Psa. 10:1; 102: 2). 

For divine comfort (Psa. 4 : 6; 119 : 76). 

For deliverance (Psa. 25 : 17, 22; Matt. 26:39; Acts 12: 5). 
For pardon (Psa. 51:1; 79:8). 

For enlightenment (Job 34 : 31, 32; Pra. 27 : 11). 

For return of joy (Psa. 51 : 8, 12; 69 : 29). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The colony of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem retaained comparatively feeble for nearly sixty years, 
when Ezra came up from Babylon, in the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes (B:C. 458), and commissioned by that king. 
An account of his journey, and of the reforms he instituted, 
is given in Ezra 7-10. Thirteen years afterwards the story of 
Nehemiah begins. Meanwhile Darius Hystaspis had invaded 
Greece and been repulsed at’ Marathon (B.C. 490); his son 
Xerxes had made a similar attempt, and with even more 
disastrous results, at Salamis and Platea (B.C. 480-479). On 
his return, the events recorded in the Book of Esther occurred, 
which may account for the favor bestowed upon Ezra and 
Nehemiah by his son and successor, Artaxerxes I. (Longi- 
manus), who reigned B.C, 465-425. 

Puiace.—The palace, or castle, in the royal city Shushan, 

. 


or Susa. 


Trme.—The twentieth year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 445, the 
month Chislev,—the ninth month, corresponding with No- 
vember or December. 

Prrsons.—Nehemiah, a pious Jew, cupbearer to Artax- 
erxes I. (Longimanus), king of Persia. He became governor 
(tirshatha) of the Jews in Palestine. Hanani, a brother of 
Nehemiah, afterwards in charge of the gates of Jerusalem. 

IncrpENTs.—Hanani and others from Judah report to 
Nehemiah, at Shushan, the afflicted and exposed condition of 
the returned people at Jerusalem. Nehemiah mourns over 
the tidings with fasting and prayer. His prayer recalls the 
covenant faithfulness of Jehovah; asks a hearing of his 
petition for Israel, while he confesses his own and their sins; 
he acknowledges the failure to obey the commands given to 
Moses; he pleads the promise to gather the people if they 
repent when scattered abroad ; presents the people as God’s 
people, and asks to be heard, especially to be favored in the 
sight of the Persian, whom he evidently intends to entreat on 
behalf of his brethren. 

HistoricaL Serrine.—The favor granted to the Jews by 
the Persian kings was such as despotic rulers grant. The in- 
fluence of Mordecai may still have been felt. In Greece, 
about this time, Herodotus flourished, to whom we are in- 
debted for much of our knowledge of contemporary history, 
especially of Babyion and Egypt. But he mentions Artax- 
erxes only twice, and then in connection with Greek affairs, 
To a later Greek historian, Ctesias, who resided as physician 
at the court of Xerxes IIL, we owe.a sketch of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Book of Nehemiah.—The statement is often made that 
Ezra and Nehemiah were originally one book, or that these 
two with the two books of Chronicles were originally one 
book. The statement has just enough of truth in it to make 
it dangerous. Nobody has any knowledge, except by infer- 
ence, as to what these books were originafly. Doubtless it 
was originally true that the four books constituted one series 
or group, and that is as true now as it ever was. Our princi- 
pal proof that this was originally so is the fact that it is now 
so. For cektain purposes, the two books of Chronicles were 






miah, taken together, as one; but for the sametpurposes they 
are stil! counted in the same way. I think there is no trace 
of any time since these writings were produced, when the 
present division into four books did not exist, or when they 
were any more capable than at present of being regarded as 
two books only, or as one book only. The four constitute a 
unity; but it is very careless reasoning to infer that the four 
were written one after the other, in the order of the events 
they relate. 

The Book of Ezra, especially, is very different from the 
books of Nehemiah and Chronicles; and perhaps the struc- 
ture of Nehemiah can best be presented by comparing it, in 
certain points, with that of Ezra, to which attention has 
already been directed in the first two lessons for this quarter. 
1, Ezra has no title, while Nehemfah is entitled “The 
words of Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah” (v. 1). 

2. The Book of Ezra, in its two parts, may be accounted for 
by the very simple hypothesis that a narrator, who wrote in 
Hebrew, and who speaks of Ezra in the third person, took 
five pre-existing documents and put them together, supple- 
menting them by such additional statements as he found 
necessary. The five are,—first, the proclamation of Cyrus 
(1: 2-4); second, the list (2 : 1-67); third, the Aramaic docu- 
ment (4:8 to6:18); fourth, the proclamation of Artaxerxes, 
in Aramaic (7 : 12-26); fifth, memoranda written in the name of 
Ezra, in the first person (7 : 27 to9:15). In contrast with this, 
in Nehemiah, there is a main narrative written in the first per- 
son, in the name of Nehemiah, with certain incorporated sec- 
tions in which. Nehemiah is spoken of in the third person. 
The narrative in the first person is in two parts; and the 
other sections are placed, one after the other, between the two. 

The following simple eanalysis shows at once the literary 
structure and the contents of this book. It consists of three 
divisions. The first division (chaps. 1-10) gives an account 
of Nehemiah’s first administration, and includes (1) the first 
part of his narrative in the first person (1: 1 to 7: 5); (2) 
the list and appended narrative, copied from Ezra 7 : 6-73; 
| (3) the account of the great-convocation and covenant (chaps. 
8-10). In this last section, Nehemiah is spoken of in the 
third person (8: 9; 10:1), though in the closing part of it 
the statements pass into the first person plural. The second 
division (11 : 1 to 12: 26) speaks of certain late details in the 
history, mentioning Nehemiah in the third person (12 : 26). 
The third division (from 12:27 to the close of the book) is 
the second part of Nehemiah’s narrative in the first person, 
though it contains one explanatory statement (12: 47) in 
which he is mentioned in the third person. That this entire 
third division treats of events in Nehemiah’s second admin- 
istration appears when we notice the proper force of “ before 
this” (13: 4). The different view that the dedication of the 
wall (12: 27-43) occurred soon after the wall was completed, 
during Nehemiah’s first administration, is very commonly 
held; but it both complicates the literary analysis and con- 
fuses the history. 

3. As to authorship and date, the proof seems to be ade- 
quate that the Book of Ezra was written either by Ezra him- 
self or by some early contemporary. For, first, tradition 
affirms this, and should count for something; second, the 
place of Ezra in the Hebrew Bibles, next before Nehemiah 
and Chronicles, indicates the same thing; third Nehemiah 
quoted the Book of Ezra, the narrative as well as the list, 
while Ezra was yet alive (Neh. 7 : 5 seq.) ; fourth, the book 
contains no trace of elements later than Ezra. The question 
as to Nehemiah is less simple, but, with the analysis given 
above, is not so complicated as many suppose. The first and 
third divisions of the book definitely purport to be by Nehe- 
miah, (unless chapters 8-10 be regarded as by an associate of 
his), and contain no elements inconsistent with this claim. 
The second division (11 : 1 to 12: 26) is often said to men- 
tion events a century or more later than Nehemiah, but that 
is sheer carelessness of statement. The latest event men- 
tioned is the registration of priests and Levites; and that 
registration, though it includes the name of Jaddua, is not 
said ta have been brought up to the time when Jaddua was 
high-priest, but expressly limits itself “up to the days of 
Johanan” (12: 23). It follows that Jaddua was enrolled 
before he became high-priest, perhaps to exclude some other 
claimant,—and that “ Darius the Persian” of verse 22 was 
Darius Nothus, B.C. 423-404, and not the later Darius. The 
date of the accession of Johanan is commonly given as 373 
B.C., but was probably earlier. But if Nehemiah was a very 
young man in B.C, 448, it exhibits no extraordinary longev- 
ity if he was still living seventy-two years later, B.C. 373. 
There is no decisive proof, therefore, that any work was done 
on the Book of Nehemiah later than his lifetime. Whether 
the chapters from 8 to 12: 26 are by other hands than his 
may be an open question. 

The Events since the Last Lesson.—The temple was com- 
plete just before the spring equinox of B.C. 515. From the 
passover, a few weeks later, to B.C, 458, the Old Testament is 
silent as to events in Palestine. During the later half of the 
interval was the reign of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Book 
of Esther. In B.C. 458, thirteen years before the event of 
the lesson, Ezra came to Jerusalem, and the events recorded 





formerly couted as one, and the books of Ezra and Nehe- 





pelled to think of Ezra as already an old man, though he 

lived at least twenty-five vears after this (Neh, 12 :36). He 

had gained distinction as a student of the sacred laws of Israel. 

He brought with him a large company, including numerous 

trained Levites, singers, and other temple attendants, He 

brought also rich gifts from the Persian emperor Artaxerxes 

and others, and requisitions on the Persian officials of the 

region for additional supplies. And, most important of all, 

he brought with him authority from the king for enforcing 
the Israelitish sacred laws on all who recognized them, or 

could-be led to recognize them (Ezra 7:25). The details 
that are given of the mission of Ezra justify the inference 

that the Palestine Jews, during the fifty-eight years since the 
completion of the temple,.had not been in the highest degree 

exemplary and prosperous. 

Ezra had not been long in Jerusalem before he was con- 
fronted with the fact that many of the Jews had married 
wives of alien races. He took the case in hand with great 
energy and severity, and by the end of the year (April, 457 

B.C.) had dealt with the offenders, and broken up these 

marriages. And at this point the narrative stops, and the 
events of the next twelve years are passed over in silence, 
after which the story opens again with the events of the 
lesson. 

The Circumstances in which the Prayer was Uttered.—These 
are mentioned in the first four verses. Verse 1.—T'he words 
of Nehemiah: Whether you translate by “words,” by “ his- 
tory,” or by “acts,” in ia case this is a title, attributing 
authorship to Nehemiah; either the authorship of the book, 
or that of the narrative in the first person, with which the 
book begins. Nehemiah was at this time a “cupbearer to the 
king” (v.11). From the statements made in chapter 5—for 
example, verses 16-18—it appears that he had large inherited 
wealth. We must think of him as avery young man, hardly 
yet grown up, handsome, well-bred, a favorite, highly gifted, 
with a position at court, opportunity to make his way, and 
such examples of possible success before- him as Daniel and 
Mordecai and Esther. 

The month Chislev: The ninth month.—The twentieth year: 
Here is a difficulty, as the following year, beginning with 
Nisan, is called the twentieth of Artaxerxes (Neh. 2 : 1 
comp. Neh. 5:14). Possibly the twentieth year in verse 1 
is the year of Nehemiah’s age. If it is the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, the difference is perhaps due to a different way 
of counting. The proper twentieth year of Artaxerxes was 
445 B.C. In the circumstances there is room for doubt 
whether Nehemiah went to Jerusalem that year or the year 
following. 

Verse 2.—I asked : Possibly with no other idea than just to 
talk about something, but also, possibly, with a deep interest 
already aroused. It would be much according to common 
experience if this fortunate young man had never till then 
thought very seriously of the need his fellow-men had of him. 

Verse 3.—The wall...and the gates: There is a theory 
that Ezra 4: 6-23, which uses the names of Abasuerug and 
Artaxerxes, and speaks of the building of the walls, is mis- 
placed, and that it really belongs between the last chapter of 
Ezra and the first of Nehemiah. The theory is, that, after 
Ezra had disposed of the mixed marriages, he proceeded to 
fortify Jerusalem, but that the enemies of the Jews succeeded 
in getting Artaxerxes to forbid this, and then destroyed the 
walls and gates. This does not seem to me proved by the 
evidence. In the conditions that existed in those times, I 
cannot imagine that the city was allowed to remain unforti- 
fied for eighty years. It seems to me that the passage in 
Ezra 4, like the less explicit passages in Zechariah 1 : 16 and 
2:4, 5, must be taken to indicate that the city walls, as well 
as the temple, were built in Zerubbabel’s time.— Affliction and 
reproach... broken down... burned: Ezra’s reform had not 
been liked by everybody. The foreign marriage alliances 
were not permanently given up by all the Jews (Neh. 6: 17, 
18; 13: 23, 24, etc. It is fair to conjecture that the friends 
of the foreign wives, who had been sent away, had attacked 
Jerusalem, and had perhaps been assisted by treachery from 
within. 

Verse 4.—The crisis of this young man’s life came as he 
listened to these painful reports from Jerusalem.— Wept and 
mourned: His feelings were deeply touched,—his pride, his 
indignation, his compassion, his loyalty to race and religion. 
—Certain days: About four months elapsed between his hear- 
ing the news and his interview with the king (Neh. 1:1 
2:1). Whether this delay was due toa struggle in Nehe- 
miah s mind, or to lack of opportunity, no one can tell. 

The Thing he Prayed for.—“ Grant him compassion in the 
sight of thisman” (v.11). The meaning of these worda may 
be gathered from the account in chapter 2. His request was 
perfectly specific. There was nothing vague or uncertain 
about it. He did not ask that somehow, from some quarter, 
God would bring help to the Palestine Jews. He proposed 
himself to make an effort, and he asked God to bless that. 
The “compassion” he sought from the king was not that the 
king would interfere in behalf of Jerusalem, or send some- 
body to interfere; it was not that the king would permit him 
to give half his fortune to hire help for his people; it. was, in 





in the last four chapters of Ezra took place. We are com- 


effect, that he might be permitted to surrender his brilliant 
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position and prospects, and sacrifice himself forthem. There 





| bright, to judge from their state fourteen years later, on the 


is power in prayer when it is thus specific, and marked by | arrival of Nehemiah, but we do not find that Ezra did any- 


such a spirit of self-dedication to the attainment of the end 
sought for. 

The Pleas he Urged.—As a specimen of pleading in prayer, 
this is one of the most available instances in the Bible. He 
pleads God’s covenant, and his nature as one who keeps his 
covenant and maintains his loving-kindness (v.5). He pleads 
the fact that he and his countrymen are theservants of Jeho- 
vah, and may expect something from their Master (vs. 6, 11). 
He pleads Jehovah's specific promise applicable to this par- 
ticular case (vs. 8,9). He pleads the fact that this promise 
has already been in part fulfilled (v.10); for, probably, when 
he says “thou hast redeemed,” he has in mind the return 
from the exile. His pleading the covenant promise is anala- 
gous to the Christian’s pleading the name of Christ. And 
his prayer is throughout the prayer of one who is consciously 
unworthy, in behalf of the unworthy, looking to the un- 
merited grace of God. 

The Phraseology he Employed.—Nearly every phrase is 
scriptural, He twice mentions Moses, but, as frequently in 
the post-exilian writings, his citations from the Pentateuch 
are mingled with those from the other Old Testament writ- 
ings. Verse 5 is, with slight variations, a duplicate of Daniel 
9:4. ‘“O Jehovah, the God of heaven, the great and terri- 
ble El,” is, with little change, from Deuteronomy 10: 17; 
and similar phraseology is frequentin Deuteronomy. “That 
keepeth covenant and mercy with Mem that love him and 
keep his commandments,” is from Deuteronomy 7:9. The 
first half of verse 6 is from Solomon’s prayer (2 Chron. 6: 
40; 7:15; 1 Kings 8: 29, 52). In verse 7, “ the command- 
ments, the statutes, and the judgements,” is a pentateuchal 
phrase. Verses 8 and 9 are a resumé of such passages as 
Leviticus 26 : 33-40; Deuteronomy 4 : 25-31; 28: 64; 30: 
1-5; 1 Kings 8 : 46-50; 2 Chronicles 6 : 36-39 ; the peculiar 
phraseology of Deuteronomy and of Kings being distinctly 
traceable. Verse 10 is from Deuteronomy 9 : 26, though it 
seems to be applied to the returned exiles. In verse 11, 
“grant him mercy in the sight of this man” is from 1 Kings 
8. 60. 

These facts as to the phraseology of this prayer are impor- 
tant, both from the practical religious point of view and from 
that of criticism, It is as true now as it was in Nehemiah’s 
time, that familiarity with Scripture language is a great help 
to praying well. And as tocritical matters, this is one of 
many. passages which show that the post-exilian Jews recog- 
nized assacred a large proportion of our present Old Testament 
books, without drawing any sharp line of distinction between 
the five books of the Pentateuch and the others. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The story of the Jerusalem colony, after the consecration 
of the new temple, is left obscure till the arrival of Ezra in 
the holy city, in the year B.C. 459 or 458; that is, at least 
fifty-seven years later. We can glean some feeble indications, 
however, of its history in the interval, from incidental 
notices. 

Zerubbabel left a number of descendants (1 Chron. 3: 
19, 20), some apparently of full royal birth, and others of 
inferior standing. Of none of his posterity, however, is any- 
thing told in connection with political life, nor have we any 
further information respecting the colony till the days of 
Ezra, except that it sank into such misery that the news of 
its distress was carried even to Babylon. But if Zerubbabel 
vanished from history, he lingered fondly in the memory of 
his people. The wisdom of his son Joacim is noted in Esdras 
(1 Esd. 5: 5, 6), and Zerubbabel is made the subject of a 
legend which ascribes the consent of Darius to the rebuild- 
ing of the temple to his wit and patriotism (1 E-d. 4: 13-63). 
Indeed, so great was his permanent dignity in the memory of 
Judah, that both the genealogies of Christ—that through 
the old kings, and that through the successive families—are 
carried up through him to David. 

A great impulse to the priestly and theological tendency of 
the state was given by the arrivalin Jerusalem of the famous 
“scribe” Ezra, who was a priest as well asascribe. Hints 
that the law was not so strictly observed in the colony at 
Jerusalem as in Babylonia had reached the Euphrates, and 
had led Ezra to ask permission from the Persian king to 
visit Judah. As he stood in high favor with Artaxerxes, 
this was not only granted, but, by a royal commission, Ezra 
was clothed with power to enforce compliance with the law 
of his God in all that concerned the Jewish religion. Requisi- 
tions could be made by him, under royal authority, for all 
the supplies he might need at Jerusalem ; but his views were 
reflected in the fact that all priests, Levites, and other 
officials of the temple, were to be specially exempted from 
taxation. 

Carrying a large amount of wealth with him, he reached 
the Holy City fifty-seven years after the dedication of the 
temple. Zerubbabel, we may suppose, had long been dead. 
The circumstances of the colony must have been far from 





thing to ameliorate them. He was too much engrossed with 
the letter of the law, as he understood it. The book that 
bears his name records the success of his zeal against mar- 
riages with any but Jewesses, though such marriages had 
been recognized, in all ages, in the nation, as we see in the 
cases of Moses, Ruth, David, and many others, Large num- 
bers of wives of pagan stock were forced by him from their 
husbands, but only after a hard struggle on their behalf. 

Of the next fourteen yearsof the history of the city, we 
know nothing. In B.C. 445, however, a new personage, of 
great influence on the future of Israel, arrived from Persia. 
This was Nehemiah, the cupbearer of the great king. As 
such he had constant access to the royal presence, a position 
which implies the fullest trust in him, since only one on 
whose loyalty no breath of suspicion rested could be admitted 
to a post so confidential. One of his brothers, we are told, 
returned from Jerusalem with a dismal account of the state 
of things in that city, though it was over ninety years since 
Zerubbabel had led the return,with suchyhigh hopes, from 
Babylonia. The story pierced the tender heart of Nehemiah. 
Jerusalem, the city of his fathers, still lay waste,—the city 
of the graves of the flower of his people! The thoughte 
pressed heavily on him for four months—from December to 
April—before he could muster courage to do anything to 
gain permission from the king to try to restore it. 

At last Artaxerxes noticed his sadness, and the secret had 
to come out, though it made the cupbearer “very sore 
afraid” to bedetected even in innocent dejection. But his 
transparent sincerity, when he confessed that he was mourn- 
ing for the sad condition of the city of the graves of his 
fathers, disarmed suspicion. “If it please the king,” said 
Nehemiah, “ and if thy slave have found favor in thy sight, 
send me to Judah, to the city of my fathers’ sepulchres, that 
I may rebuild it.” The petition was heard, and indefinite 
leave of absence was granted; and the cupbearer erelong was 
in the Holy City as Persian pasha, He had prayed long and 
earnestly, and now the answer had come. 

One of his supplications, during the months of suspense, 
has been preserved, and it merits close study for its spirit as 
well as its language. After weeping, and mourning, and 
fasting for days, he prayed: “I beseech thee, O Jehovah, 
God of heaven, the great and terrible God, that keepeth 
covenant and mercy for them that love him and observe his 
commandments: let thine ear now be attentive and thine 
eyes open, that thou mayest hear the prayer of thy servant, 
which I pray before thee now, day and night, for the chil- 
dren of Israel thy servants, and confess the sins of the 
children of Israel, which we have sinned against thee: both 
I and my father’s house have sinned. We have dealt very 
corruptly against thee, and have not kept the commandments, 
nor the statutes, nor the judgments, which thou commandedst 
thy servant Moses, saying, ‘If ye transgress, I will scatter 
you abroad among the nations: but, if ye turn unto me, and 
keep my commandments, and do them; though there were of 
you cast out unto the uttermost part of the heaven, yet will 
I gather them from thence, and will bring them unto the 
place that I have chosen to set my name there.’ Now these 
are thy servants and thy people, whom thou hast redeemed 
by thy great power, and by thy strong hand.  O Lord, I 
beseech thee, let now thine ear be attentive to the prayer of 
thy servant, and to the prayer of thy servants, who desire to 
fear thy name: and prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this 
day, and grant him mercy in the sight of this man.” 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


THE PREPARATION OF A REFORMER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 





The date of the completion of the temple is 516 B.C.; that 
of Nehemiah’s arrival 445 B.C.; so that a gap of seventy 
years separates this lesson from the last. The colony of re- 
turned exiles seems to have made little progress during that 
long period. Its members settled down, and much of their 
enthusiasm cooled, as we see from the reforms which Ezra 
had to inaugurate fourteen years before Nehemiah. The 
majority of men, even if touched by spiritual fervor, find it 
hard to keep on the high levels for long. Breathing is easier 
lower down. As is often the case, a brighter flame of zeal 
burned in the bosoms of sympathizers at a distance than in 
those of the actual workers, whose confact with hard realities 
and petty details disenchanted them. Thus the impulse to 
nobler action came, not from one of the colony, but from 
a Jew in the court of the Persian king. 

This lesson tells us how God prepared a man for a great 
work, and how the man prepared himself. 

1, Sad Tidings and their Effect on a Devout Servant of God 
(vs. 1-4).—The time and place are precisely given. “The 
month Chislev ” corresponds to the end of November and be- 
ginning of December. “The twentieth year” is that of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 2:1). “Shushan,” or Susa, was the royal 
winter residence, and “the palace” was “a distinct quarter 
of the city, occupying an artificial eminence” (Speaker’s 


Nehemiah is so familiar with his greatness that he takes for 
granted that every reader can fill the gaps. But, though the’ 
omission shows how large a space the court occupied in his 


thoughts, a true Jewish heart beat below the courtier’s robe. | 


That flexibility which enabled them to stand as trusted set- | 
vants of the kings of many lands, and yet that inflexible ad- 
herence to, and undying love of, Israel, has always been 
a national characteristic. We ean think of this youthful\ 
cup-bearer as yearning for one glimpse of the “ mountains 
round about Jerusalem ” while he filled his post in Shushan. 

His longings were kindled into resolve by intercourse with 
a little party of Jews from Judea, among whom was his own 
brother. They had been to see how things went there, and 
the fact that one of them was a member of Nehemiah’s 
family seems to imply that the same sentiments belonged to 
the whole household. Eager questions brought out sorrowful 
answers. The condition of the “remnant” was one of “great 
affliction and reproach,” and the ground of the reproach was 
probably (Neh.2: 17; 4: 2-4) the still ruined fortifications. 

It has been supposed that the breaking down of the walls 
and burning of the gates, mentioned in verse 3, were recent, 
and subsequent to the events recorded in Ezra; but it is 
more probable that the project for rebuilding the defenses, 
which had been stopped by superior orders (Ezra 4 : 12-16), 
had not been resumed, and, that the melancholy ruins were 
those which had met the eyes of Zerubbabel nearly a hundred 
years before. Communication between Shushan and Jerusa- 
lem cannot have been so infrequent that the facts now borne 
in on Nehemiah might not have been known before. 

But the impression made by facts depends largely on their 
narrator, and not a little on the mood of the hearer. It was 
one thing to hear general statements, and another to sit with 
one’s brother, and see with his eyes the dismal failure of the 
“remnant” to carry out the purpose of their return. So the 
story, whether fresh or repeated with fresh force, made a 
deep dint in the young cupbearer’s heart, and changed his 
life’s outlook. God prepares his servants for their work by 
laying on their souls a sorrowful realization of the miseries 
which other men regard, and they themselves have often 
regarded, very lightly: The men who have been raised up 
to do great work for God and men, have always to begin by 
greatly and sadly feeling the weight of the sins and sorrows 
which they are destined to remave. No man will do worthy 
work at rebuilding the walls who has not wept over the ruins, 

So Nehemiah prepared himself for his work by brooding 
over the tidings with tears, by fasting and by prayer. There 
is no other way of preparation. Without the sad sense of 
men’s sorrows, there will be no earnestness in alleviating 
them, nor self-sacrificing devotion ; and without much prayer 
there will be little consciousness of weakness or dependence 
on divine help. 

Note the grand and apparently immediate resolution to 
throw up brilliant prospects and face a life of danger and 
suffering and toil. Nehemiah was evidently a favorite with 
the king, and had the ball at his foot. But the ruins on Zion 
were more attractive to him than the splendors of Shushan, 
and he willingly flung away his chances of a great career to 
take his share of “ affliction and reproach.” He has never 
had justice done him in popular estimation. He is not one 
of the well-known biblical examples of heroic self-abandon- 
ment; but he did just what Moses did, and the eulogium of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews fits him as well as the lawgiver; 
for he too chose rather to suffer with the people of God 
than to enjoy pleasures for a season. So must we all, in our 
several ways, do, if we would have a share in building the 
walls of the city of God. 

2. The Prayer (ys. 5-11).—The course of thought in this 
prayer is very instructive. It begins with solemnly laying 
before God his own great name, as the mightiest plea with 
him, and the strongest encouragement to the suppliant, 
That commencement is no mere proper invocation, conven- 
tionally regarded as the right way of beginning, but it ex- 
presses the petitioner’s effort to lay hold on God’s character 
as the ground of his hope of answer. The terms employed 
remarkably blend what Nehemiah had learned from Persian 
religion and what from a better source. He calls upon Jého- 
vah, the great name which was the special possession of 
Israel. He also uses the characteristic Persian designation 
of “the God of heaven,” and identifies the bearer of that 
name, not with the god to whom it was originally applied, 
but with Israel’s Jehovah. He takes the crown from the 
head of the false deity, and lays it at the feet of the God of 
his fathers. Whatsoever names for the Supreme excellence 
any tongues have coined, they all belong to our God, in so 
far as they are true and noble. The modern “science of 
comparative religion” yields many treasures which should be 
ldid up in Jehovah’s temple. 

But the rest of the designations are taken from the Old 
Testament, as was fyting. The prayer throughout is full of 
allusions and quotations, and shows how this cupbearer of 
Artaxerxes had fed his young soul on God’s word, and 
drawn thence the true nourishment of high and holy 
thoughts and strenuous resolutions and self-sacrificing deeds. 
Prayers which are cast in the mold of God’s own revelation 
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the promises that flutter down to us, and flings them up 
again like arrows. 

‘The prayer here is all built, then, on that name of Jeho- 
vah, and on what the name involves, chiefly on the thought 
of God as keeping covenant and mercy. He has bound him- 
self in solemn, irrefragable compact, to a certain line of 
action. Men “know where to have Him,” if we may ven- 
ture on the familiar expression. He has given us a chart of 
his course, and he will adhere to it. Therefore we cari go to 
him with our prayers, so long as we keep ‘these within the 
ample space of his covenant, and ourselves within its terms, 
by loving obedience. 

The petition that God’s ears might be sharpened and his 
eyes open to the prayer is cast ina familiar mold, It boldly 
transfers to him not only the semblance of man’s form, but 
also the likeness of his processes of action. Hearing the cry 
for help precedes active intervention in the case of men’s 
help. And the strong imagery of the prayer conceives of 
similar sequence in God. But the figure is transparent, and 
the “anthropomorphism” so plain that no mistakes can arise 
in its interpretation. : 

Note, too, the light touch with which the suppliant’s rela- 
tion to’ Ged (“thy servant”) and his long-continued cry 
(“day and night”) are but just brought in for a moment as 
pleas for a gracious hearing. The prayer is “for thy ser- 
vants the children of Israel,” in which @esignation, as the 
next clauses show, the relation established by God, and not 
the conduct of men, is pleaded as a reason for an answer. 

The mention of that relation brings at once to Nehemiah’s 
mind the terrible unfaithfulness to it which had. marked, 
and still continued to mark, the whole nation. So lowly con- 
fession follows (vs, 6, 7). “Unprofitable servants they had 
indeed been. The more loftily we think of our privileges, 
the more clearly should we discern our sins. Nothing leads 
a true heart to such self-ashamed penitence as reflection on 
God’s mercy. If a man thinks that God has taken him for 
a servant, the thought should bow him with conscious un- 
worthiness, not lift him in self-satisfaction. Nehemiah’s 
confession not only sprung from the thought of Israel’s voca- 
tion, so poorly fulfilled, but it also laid the groundwork for 
his further petitions. It is useless to ask God to help us to 
repair the wastes if we do not cast out the sins which have 
made them. The beginning of all true healing of sorrow is 
confession of*sins. Many promising schemes for the allevia- 
tion of national and other distresses have come to nothing 
because their Nehemiahs did not begin with prayer, or prayed 
for help without acknowledging sin. 

And the man who is to do work for God and get God to 
bless his work must not be content with acknowledging other 
people’s sins, but must always say, “ We have sinned,” and 
not seldom say, “I have sinned.” Tht penitent conscious- 
ness of evil is indispensable to all who would make their fel- 
lows happier. God works with bruised reeds, The sense of 
individual transgression gives wonderful tenderness, patience 
amid gainsaying, submission in failure, dependence on God 
in difficulty, and lowliness in success. Without it we shall 
do little for ourselves or for anybody else. 

The prayer next reminds God of his own words (vs. 8, 9), 
freely quoted and combined from several passages (Lev. 26: 
33-45; Deut. 4: 25-31, ete.). The application of these pas- 
sages to the then condition of things is at first sight some- 
what loose, since part of the people were already restored ; 
and the purport of the prayergs not the restoration of the 
remainder, but the deliverance from their distresses of those 
already in the land. Still, the promise gives encouragement 
to the prayer and is powerful with God, inasmuch as it could 
not be said to have been fulfilled by so incomplete a restora- 
tion as that at present realized. What God does must be 
perfectly done; and his great word is not exhausted so long 
as any fuller accomplishment of it can be imagined. 

The reminder of the promise is clinched (v. 10) by the 
same appeal as formerly to the relation to himself into which 
God had been pleased to bring the nation, with an added 
reference to former deeds, such as -the exodus, in which his 
strong hand had delivered them. We are always sure of an 
answer if we ask God not to contradict himself, Since he has 
begun he will make an end. It will never be said of him 
that he began to build and was not able to finish. His past 
isa mirror in which we can read his future. The return 
from Babylon is implied in the exodus. 

A reiteration of earlier words follows, with the addition 
that Nehemiah now binds, as it were, his single prayer in a 
bundle with those of the like-minded in Israel. He gathers 
single ears into a sheaf, which he brings as a “ wave-offer- 
ing.” And then, in one humble little sentence at the end, 
he puts his only personal request. The modesty of the man 
is lovely. His prayer has been all for the people. Remark- 
ably enough, there is no definite petition in it. He never 
once says right out what he so earnestly desires, and the ab- 
sence of specific requests might be laid hold of by skeptical 
critics as an argument against the genuineness of the prayer. 
But it is rather a subtle trait, on which no forger would have 
been likely\to hit. Sometimes silence is the very result of 
entire occuytion of mind with a thought. He says nothing 





so full of it. But he does ask for favor in the eyes of “ this 
man,” and that he may be prospered “ this day.” 

So this was his morning prayer on that eventful day, 
which was to settle his life’s work. The “certain days” of 
solitary meditation on his nation’s griefs had led to a resolu- 
tion. He says nothing about his long brooding, his slow de- 
cision, his conflicts with lower projects of personal ambition. 
He “burns his own smoke,” as we all should learn to do. 
But he asks that the capricious and potent will of the king 
may be inclined to grant his request. If our morning sup- 
plication is “ Prosper thy servant this day,” and our purposes 
are for God’s glory, we need not fear facing anybody. How- 
ever powerful Artaxerxes was, he was but “this man,” not 
God. The phrase does not indicate contempt or undervalu- 
ing of the solid reality of his absolute power over Nehemiah, 
but simply expresses the conviction that the king, too, was a 
subject of God’s, and that his heart was in the hand of Jeho- 
vah, to mold as he would. The consciousness of dependence 
on God and the habit of communion with him give a man a 
clear sight of the limitations of earthly dignities, and a 
modest boldness which is equally remote from rudeness and 
servility. 

Thus prepared for whatever migint be the issue of that 
eventful day, the young cupbearer rose from his knees, drew 
a long breath, and went to his work. Well for us if we go 
to ours, whether it be a day of crisis or of commonplace, in 
like fashion! Then we shall have like defense and like calm- 
ness of heart. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D,D. 


HOW TO GET SUFFICIENT HELP FROM THE ALMIGHTY. 


Zerubbabel, Haggai, and Zechariah were all dead, and 
there was no one to fill their places. 

The gates of Jerusalem were burned, the walls broken 
down, the peopleain great distress, exposed to enemies, becom- 
ing corrupt and forgetful of God. Such people never help 
themselves. The asphyxiating fumes are already bringing 
the sleep of death. Help must be from without. 

There is one man away in Shushan who is interested. 
How does one get help? 

1. Become deeply interested. Sit down in meditation, 
weep in sorrow and intensity of feeling, till taking food and 
pleasure shall be forgotten, and thus one becomes earnest 
enough to pray before the God of heaven (v. 4). 

2. Get a vivid conception of what God is: great and terri- 
ble to sinners, but keeping covenant and giving mercy to 
them that love him and keep his commandments (v. 5). 

8. Get a vivid conception of what an immense sinner the 
individual and nation is, “ I and my father’s house” (vs. 6,7). 
The Pharisee who boasts prays thus “with himself,” not 
with God. 

4. Quote the promise or covenant on which the prayer is 
to be based till it seems sure as gravitations(vs. 8-10). 

5. Perfect faith having been reached, use the means, go to 
work (v. 11). 

There was no direct divine deliverance asked or hoped for, 
but a blessing on human endeavor. Men were to lay the 
stones, set up the gates, build the city, cleanse the temple 
and hearts. Nehemiah only asked for circumstances that 
made it possible for them to succeed. They wanted God to 
secure the favor of Artaxerxes. They would ask him and 
do the rest. In four months the prepared way was opened. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I was in Shushan the palace (v.1). A palace gives a man 
great opportunities of doing good, but it does not necessarily 
increase his desire of doing good. Indeed, many a man who 
is active and zealous in well-doing in a lower sphere would 
sgrow sluggish and self-satisfied in a higher one. God knows 
where he wants his children to serve him ; he locates them 
accordingly. If they are as ready to do his bidding as he is 
to employ them in his service, they can be useful anywhere. 
One thing, however, is very sure; if we are not improving 
our opportunities where we are, an increase of our opportu- 
nities would be but an enlargement of our worthlessness. 

One of my brethren, came, he and certain men out of Judah ; 
and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped, . . . and 
concerning Jerusalem (v. 2). A true man will never forget his 
old neighbors and his old home, through any lifting up of 
himself above his former social standing. They of that home 
would have cause to be ashamed of him, if he felt ashamed of 
them. In fact, the higher a man rises in true manhood, the 
higher and the heartier is his loving regard for those who 
helped him to his start in life, and who were the companions 
and fellows of his earlier years. And he who is forgetful of 
the home of his childhood is unworthy of the home of his 
manhood, . 





about the pal nature of his request, just because he is 


is one thing to hear a story of the trials and sorrows of others; 
it is another thing to respond to that story with our loving 
sympathy. If our hearts as well as our ears are reached by a 
tale of distress, we cannot but weep with those who weep— 
as we make their sufferings our own. Tenderness of heart is 
not the ultimate test of sympathy, but it is an essential pre- 
requisite to it. We may weep with others, and do nothing 
more for them; but if we are not even moved to feel with 
them, we are not likely to do much for them. 

And I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven. Very 
often the only way in which we cah help those who are in 
trouble is by asking God to help them. Our nearest way to 
their relief is upward from our hearts to the throne of grace, 
and then down from thence to their hearts. In such a case, 
our failure to turn to God in their behalf isa failure to dothe 
most that we can for their relief. In any case, if we would 
do what we can for others, we have need of God’s assistance ; 
and in order to secure that, it is our duty to ask for it. 
Hearken unto the prayer of thy servant, which I pray, . . . while 
I confess the sins of the children of Israel, which we have sinned 
against thee: yea, I and my father’s house have sinned (v. 6). It 
is not commonly our duty to confess other people’s sins. But 
when we are praying for them as sinners, and are saying that 
their sin is our sin, it is proper for us to confess that they and 
we are sinners, or, rather, that we and they are sinners; for, 
however it is about other occasions, when we come to confess- 
ing sin, we have a right and a duty to put ourselves first. 
“Yea, I and my father’s house [not my father’s house and I, 
but I and these others] have sinned.” 

Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou commandedst thy 
servant Moses (v. 8). God has promised to remember some 
things, and to forget others. We have a right to remind him 
accordingly. He has promised to remember bis word of 
grace, and to forget the sins of those who trustfully seek his 
forgiveness. It would be well if we not only called upon God 
to remember and to forget in thiswway, but also imitated his 
holy example—by remembering his assurances of pardon, and 
forgetting our forgiven sins. 

Now these are thy servants and thy people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed (v.10). These are the very same peonle who have 
sinned, they and their fathers, and who have dealt very cor- 
ruptly against God; and they are God’s servants whom he 
has redeemed. And it is in just this way that God loves,to 
have his children come to him,—confessing their sins, and as- 
suring him that they know, as he knows, that he has re- 
deemed them. No one can go to God in confidence with a 
claim of purity and holiness. The greatest sinner can turn 
to God in unwavering trust, as one who is redeemed because 
of his needing redemption.: 

Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day, and grant him merey 
in the sight of this man (v.11). Prayer, to be of practical 
value, needs to go into particulars. If we want God’s help, 
we ought to tell him just when and where we feel our need 
of it. Especially if we are to try and reach any one else, it is 
important that we ask God to make our endeavors effective 
with that person. This is true for the Sunday-school teacher, 
for the parent, for the personal friend, for the man of busi- 
ness, for any human fellow. If we prayed more earnestly 
and trustfully for a blessing on our dealings with others, we 
should have less trouble and more success in our interviews 
with others. At all events, our hope in that direction must 
rest on God’s intervention. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Let the teacher remember that there were three “ returns” 
of the Jews from captivity. One under Zerubbabel. Their 
chief work was the rebuilding of the temple. One under 
Ezra, and their chief work was the return to a stricter keep- 
ing of the law of Moses. And one under Nehemiah, and 
this time the chief work was the rebuilding of the walls of 
the city. The prayer that we study to-day was offered in 
captivity by Nehemiah, about ninety years after the first 
return under Zerubbabel. Bear well in mind the situation of 
affairs at this time. The temple was indeed finished ; but the 
walls of the city were still a mass of ruins, and the people 
therefore defenseless against their enemies. It is hard for 
children of this day to understand what a wall was to an 
ancient city; but they should be told that it was its all in all, 
and a wall-less city was a mockery and a derision. 

All this time, far away in the land of captivity, lived 
Nehemiah, who by reason of his fidelity had been promoted 
to be cupbearer to the king. “His position was one of great 
comfort, not to say affluence; for he lived in the palace, and 
had all that he needed for his bodily wants. Many men 
would have been content with this condition of affairs, and 
would have given little thought to the affairs of those who 
were so faraway. Or, if he cared for them, it would have 
been in the way in which most people in our days care for 
the poor, by saying, “It is too bad, I am so sorry for them.” 
But Nehemiah was not that kindof aman. He thonght 
about Jerusalem, and longed for its welfare, so that it lay a 
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men from there came to his city, his first question was con- 
cerning the children of the captivity, and he inquired how it 
fared with them. Thus it came to pass that he heard from 
Hanani the evil tidings, which led his heart to mourn and 
his lips to pray. This prayer of his forms a large part of our 
lesson for to-day, and as it is a kind of model for all who 
pray in earnest, we may well study it. 

1, It was a stedfast prayer. He did not pray for once or 
twice, and then stop, he prayed on and on. For how long? 
For not less than four months. And this prayer was inter- 
mingled with fasting as well. This showed his intensity of 
desire, Though there was during all these months no sign 
of any answer that we know of, he never stopped, but kept 
up his supplication, assured that in his own time God would 
give him his desire, if it was for the best. 

2. It was penitent prayer. Read verses6and7. He fully 
realized that God was not to blame for the condition of 
affairs that made him so sad. It was because the people had 
sinned, and his own forefathers among them, that all this 
evil had come upon them. If they had only obeyed the 
commandments of the Lord their God, captivity would never 
have been their lot, nor would they ever have had to re- 
build temple or walls. So he confessed the sins of his people, 
and his own sins as well, and begged for pardon and grace 
from God, 

3. It was prayer for personal work. This is apparent from 
the fact that he prayed for grace “in the sight of this man.” 
That meant that God should so incline the heart of the 
king that he would permit Nehemiah to go up to Jerusalem 
himself, and help those that were in such distress, Of course 
he knew that he was not asking for a bed of roses to lie on 
when he wished to go to that afflicted city. But his heart’s 
desire was that the walls might go up, and in that arduous 
work he craved a part, however difficuit it might be. This 
is grand. Many people pray, “Thy kingdom come,” but 
they want it. to come through the self-sacrifice of others, and 
the sufferings of others, and are not willing to make any 
painful effort themselves to help on the answer to their 
prayers. Of one thing you may be quite sure. If you pray 
for anything, and are not willing to,do anything to bring 
your prayer to pass, God will not put himself out much to 
help you. He who prays for a thing should want it so much 
that he is willing to do anything in reason to reach the ful- 
filment of his desire. Then he is likely to have his prayer 
answered, 

4. He pleaded God's promises. See verses 8 and9. If 
God makes a promise, we may be sure that he will keep it, 
as soon as we comply with the conditions that he lays down. 
Nehemiah knew this, and so he dared toremind God of what 
he had said to Moses and the children of Israel many years 
before this. He “brought forth his reasons,” and they were 
good ones. In this he set usa good example. When you go 
to God to ask for anything, have you any promise that he 
will give it to you? Then plead that promise, and see if he 
will not be faithful to it, But there are many who pray and 
yet would be at a loss to quote one single promise of God’s 
which they could use as an argument in their prayers. 
How they differ from this man in his captivity ! 

5. He kept on praying, in spite of difficulties. Of these there 
were many. Had his desire been languid, or his faith weak, 
they would have beer quite sufficient to lead him to stop 
praying after a few days. In the first place, there was the 
king. He wanted such a man as Nehemiah near him, for he 
was one of the few whom he could really trust. In fact, the 
life of the king was in Nehemiah’s hazds, for was he not the 
king’s cupbearer? And was not that office created just on 
purpose to protect the life of the king from poison? And 
would he be likely to let this peculiariy valuable man go 
away from the court? Second, there was the long journey; 
much longer, relatively. than a journey around the world in 
our times. And it was nota luxurious experience, like that 
of traveling in a Pullman car to-day. Third, there was need 
of many things to be given by the king before they would be 
able to undertake so great a work as the rebuilding of the 
walls of the city. But, in spite of all these difficulties, Nehe- 
miah kept on praying. As the Psalmist said, so he could 
say, “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after.” So Paul said in later times, “One thing Ido.” In 
all this, the captive of twenty-five hundred years ago set a 
grand example to us in these later days as to how to pray, in 
what spirit to pray, and how long to prey. Are you follow- 
ing that example? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Briefly recall from previous lessons the work of building 
the altar and the temple. 

Nehemiah.—That was the name of the man of whom we 
are to study to-day. Seventy years had passed since the 
temple was dedicated with songs and rejoicing. At the time 
of our lesson a Jew named Nehemiah was in Shushan, a 
beautiful city where the kings of Persia lived in the winter ; 
for it was two hundred and fifty miles southeast of Babylon. 





The name “Shushan” means a. lily; for lilies grew wild all 
around the city. Nehemiah was cupbearer to the king; he 
stood before him, and, when the king wanted to drink, his cup- 
bearer poured into his own hand a little of the wine, tasted 
it himself, and then poured out for the king, and handed him 
his golden goblet to drink from. The cupbearer was more 
than the king’s waiter; he was chosen for his wisdom, and 
was often an adviser or counselor for the king. Nehemiah 
was a good man, who trusted in God, and served the king 
faithfully because he served God so well. Though his home 
was in the’ king’s court, yet he loved his own people in 
Jerusalem. . 

Nehemiah’s Story.—One day as Nehemiah was walking just 
outside the city wall, he heard thie voices of men talking 
together; he listened ; they were not Persians, for they spoke 
in the Hebrew language. One voice was strangely familiar ; 
it was his own brother, and some men from Judah with him. 
How glad Nehemiah was to see them! How many questions 
he asked about Jerusalem and the people there! If you 
were far from home, and should meet some people just from 
your own city, wouldn’t you be glad to see them, and want to 
hear news from everybody, how they were, and what they 
were doing? It was not much good news that Nehemiah 
heard. The people in Jerusalem were poor; the walls of the 
city were so broken that enemies could walk in; even rob- 
bers and wild beasts came near them. Though years had 
passed since armies of soldiers had been there with fire and 
sword and great battering-rams, yet the ruins were as they 
had been left years and years before. 

Nehemiah’s Sorrow.—How would you feel to hear such news 
from your home? Nehemiah was sick at heart; he says, 
“T sat down and wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, 
and prayed before the God of heaven.” That was a winter 
of sorrow to Nehemiah; he wept over the troubles of his 
people, Though he knew they were a thousand miles away, 
yet he thought of all their trials until he could not enjoy 
anything, could not care for food, but fasted; did not eat 
when he remembered his people, and wished that he could 
be with them. He was willing to give up all the ease and 
royal splendor in the king’s palace to share the griefs of his 
people in Judah, or try to help them to help themselves. Do 
you know of One who left a throne and all the joy and glory 
of a brighter world than this, who, for our sakes, became poor, 
and came to show us how to live and how to be saved from 
everlasting sorrow ? ; 

Nehemiah’s Prayer.—To whom could Nehemiah go in his 
trouble? Should he tell the king? Howcould he? For 
in those days a king might kill a man who dared to look sad 
qr discontented in his presence. Did Nehemiah know and 
serve a greater king than the king of Persia? We can read 
in his own words that he prayed to the God of heaven, and 
in our lesson we find what he asked for. He called him the 
Lord God of heaven, the great and terrible God. It was not 
all in fear that he prayed. He reminded God that he was 
faithful; that he keeps hig word of promise and mercy for 
them that love him and keep hiscommandments. Nehemiah 
spoke as if he knew God to be a great, wise, loving Father; 
he asked him to hear with attentive ear, to listen to his 
prayer that he asked day and night, for mercy and help to 
his people of Israel. He confessed sin. Did he only say 
they had been doing wrong? It is very easy to confess the 
sins of other people. Did Nehemiah do so? He said, “ We 
have sinned.” He made it closer than to say “we.” He 
said, “I and my father’s house have sinned.” He owned 
that they had broken God’s commandments, and he asked 
God’s forgiveness for the sin. He reminded God of his word 
he had long ago spoken, when he told his people that, if they 
broke his commandments, he would scatter them among the 
nations, Had that been proved true? They disobeyed him, 
and were scattered as slaves in another land. Nehemiah 
reminded the Lord of another “if” he had spoken,—that if 
they would confess their sins and return to him, he would 
bring them back to Jerusalem, the place he had chosen to 
set his name and his place of worship. Then Nehemiah re- 
minded God that he had kept his word, and restored them to 
their own land. Since God had led them out from captivity, 
need they fear that he would leave them to themselves and 
in want? One thing more Nehemiah prayed. He trusted 
all to God, even the words he should speak to the king he 
served. He called himself God’s servant, and asked that he 
might prosper and have mercy in the sight of this man, as 
he called the king. The wish of. his heart was in the words 
of our golden text, words prayed by David long before. Is 
not that a good prayer for every child to use? 

Nehemiah’s Plan.—It was a bold thought, but he only 
waited for a chance to tell the king his trouble, and ask per- 
mission to go to Jerusalem. Days and weeks passed, and yet 
he prayed day and night. One day, as he stood before the 
king, and the queen was sitting beside him, the king asked 
why Nehemiah looked so pale and sad. His fasting and his 
grief showed in his face. The king said it must be sorrow of 
heart. Nehemiah quickly sent a prayer to God, and then 
told all to the king. 

God's Answer to Prayer.—As God moved the heart of Cyrfs 
to help his people, so he touched the heart of Artaxerxes the 


king. He gave Nehemiah permission to go to Jerusalem; 
he gave him great trees from the royal forests, timber to build 
houses and make beams for gates and walls, and sent his own 
soldiers with Nehemiah, to guard him on his long, dangerous 
journey. 

Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


ONFESSES SINS, 
LAIMS THE PROMISES, 
ALLS FOR PRESENT HELP. 





“If ye abide in me,...ye shall ask what ye 
will,” 


PARE eT Si. | 
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EAKNESS, 

EARINESS, 

ORRIMENT, 
LORD, BE THOU MY HELPER. 
WHEN 
THEN 





WEAK, 


I AM orRoNe. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“From every stormy Wind that blows.” 
‘Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“Go, bury thy sorrow.” 

“Go, and tell Jesus,” 

“ Approach, my soul, the mercy seat.” 
“ Ob that I knew the secret place.” 

“ Father, I stretch my hands to thee.” 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 





- ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue Monts Cuistev.”—If one picks up a vewish- 
American newspaper, he will. generally find upon it two 
dates. Thus, a newspaper published January 20,1893, carries 
upon it that date; but, besides that, it also bears another, 
Shebath 3, 5653. The latter is the accepted Jewish date ; 
and so it is, in-a sense, the native date of the Jews. The 
Christian date, the one to-which we are accustomed, is, in 
the same sense, an alien date tothem. They mark it upon 
their papers because it is the only date understood by the 
Christian, and nominally Christian, population in the midst 
of which they find themselves. This same necessity of adapt- 
ing themselves to their environment has been felt by the 
Jews before. The name “ Chislev” in the lesson is a trace of 
it. It is not a true Jewish name, but is borrowed from the 
Babylonian calendar (Kislivu). It appears, with other foreign 
names of the months, in Jewish writings, only after the 
Babylonian exile, and is as much an evidence of the former 
residence of the Jews in the midst of an alien population as 
their present use of the Christian calendar is an evidence of 
their present Christian environment. We have a similar 
instance in the case of Greek monarchs in Egypt. The 
Decree of Canopus, for instagge, names first the Macedonian 
date, and then follows it with the native Egyptian date. 

“Wert... Mournep... Fastep.”—The mere external 
signs of sorrow and penitence are more valued in the East 
than in the West; and at certain seasons they are even ob- 
ligatory. Thus, the pilgrim to Mecca must submit to certain 
rigorous rules of dress and toilet, as a preparation for the 
exalted privilege of approaching the House of Allah. He 
must not wear anything knotted or woven, pare his nails, or 
cut his hair; and for a husband to kiss his wife would be an 
offense to be expiated only by sacrifice. At the sermon on 
the Hill of Arafat everybody is required to look sad and 
dolorous; and when the sermon approaches its climax, per- 
sonal safety demands that grief should become more demon- 
strative, as apparent insensibility to the claims of religion 
might be avenged ‘by a broken head. Burton describes this 
climax in his Pilgrimage: “ At first the sermon was spoken 
amid profound silence. ... At dast the breeze brought to our 
ears a purgatorial chorus of cries, sobs, and shrieks. Even 
my party thought proper to be affected: old Ali rubbed his 
eyes, which in no case unconnected with dollars could, by any 
amount of straining, be made to shed even a crocodile’s tear; 
and the boy Mohammed wisely hid his face in the skirt of 
his Rida.” 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8, 


“ Now I was CuPBEARER TO THE KrxoG.”—The cupbearer’s 
was an office, not only of trust, but also of dignity, in all 
Eastern courts, as it is to this day with the Shah of Persia. 
It was an office of trust; for the king’s life might be said to be 
often in his keeping, poisoning his wine being a common 
mode of removing an Oriental monarch, and everything 





which he drank had first to be tasted by the cupbearer. It 
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was an office of dignity ; for, according to Oriental ideas, any 
post near tee king’s person, though invdlving offices which 
in the case of others would be menial, conferred high honor. 
Traces of this remain even to our own day; for example, in 
the titles given to some of the highest positions in the Eng- 
lish court, as “Lord Chamberlain,” “ Lords in Waiting,” 
“Ladies of the Bedchamber,” etc. High as was his rank, 
the cupbearer is represented in the sculptures of Nineveh as 
standing deferentially before the king, with his arms folded 
across his breast. The dawn of history shows us the cup- 
bearer, or chief butler, of the king of Egypt, having such 
opportunities of converse and such influence with Pharaoh 
as to bé the means of raising Joseph to his high position; 
while Rabshakeh, sent as chief envoy to Hezekiah, was the 
cupbearer of Sennacherib. It is quite in accordance With exist- 
ing practice to find a foreigner and a Jew holding the position 
which Nehemiah did; fof, as Layard observes, the offices of 
trust and confidence near the royal person are still generally 
occupied by Jews, unless where they have been supplanted 
by Armenians. ; 
The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Ezra (Ezra 7-10).—How many years intervene between 
the sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra? Who was king of 
Persia during Ezra’s time? (Ezra 7:1.) What had Persia 
to do with Egypt during the reign of Artaxerxes? How 
would it be to the king’s interest to strengthen Jerusalem? 
How did he help Ezra in his expedition thither? (Ezra 7 : 
11-26.) Why was Ezra needed at Jerusalem? (Ezra 9: 1, 2.) 
Why would Ezra wish to make the arduous journey? (Ezra 
7:10.) How many men were in his party? (Ezra 8 : 1-20.) 
How many, probably, counting women and children? What 
would be some of the difficulties of the journey? How long 
was it? (Ezra 7:9.) What reform did Ezra accomplish 
after his arrival at Jerusalem? (Ezra 9,10.) What in the 
customs of the day made it easier to carry out such a reform? 
Why was it a necessary, even though a stern, measure? What 
similarly hard measures are still sometimes needed ? 

2. NenwemiaH.— What is the meaning of Nehemiah’s name? 
What was his position under the king, and influence with 
him? (Neh. 1:11.) . What, in brief, is known of his life? 
What was his character? (Neh..1: 4; 2:20; 4:14; 5:6, 
19; 6: 38,11; 13:17.) To what book of the Bible is Nehe- 
miah most closely related ? 

8. Sorrow (vs. 1-4).—What month 4vas Chisleu? (Zech. 
7:1.) “The twentieth year” of whose reign? (Neh, 2: 1.) 
Where was Shushan, and why was it called “the palace” ? 
What are some of the characteristics of Nehemiah that 
might have led to his elevation to be cupbearer to the king? 
“Came” (v. 2) from where? ‘“ The Jews that had escaped” 
(v. 2) from what? (Ezra 2:1.) Why was Judea called 
(v. 3) a “province”? What glimpses does Nehemiah give 
us of the progress toward restoration of former occupations 
made by the Jews? (Neh, 3: 6, 8,31,32; 13: 15,16.) What 
were some of the causes of their affliction? When were the 
walls destroyed? (2 Kings 25:10.) When had they been 
partly rebuilt? (Ezra 4: 12.) Who prevented the rebuild- 
ing? (Ezra 4:4.) What did it signify to a city to have no 
walls or gates? What was Jerusalem to Nehemiah, that he 
should weep over its condition? What other fastings are 
mentioned in connection with the captivity? (Dan. 9: 3; 
10:3; Esther 4:16; Ezral0:6.) Why is fasting helpful 
in such times? 

4. PentTEence (gs. 5-7).—Who once began a prayer like 
this? (Dan. 9:4.) Under what circumstances? How isthe 
very terribleness of God’s greatness a/comfort to his people? 
How does God “keep mercy”? Why must his mercy be 
extended only to “them that love him”? In what ways is 
this a model opening for a prayer? Does God ever fail to 
hear true prayer? Then why did Nehemiah pray “ Let 
thine ear be attentive”? Why is a prayer made “day and 
night” likely to be more effectual? How far, and how fitly, 
can one man confess the sins of others? Why did Nehemiah 
identify himself with the sins of his people? What did 
Nehemiah evidently consider the cause of all Israel’s 

_ troubles? What proves him right? In what especial ways 
had the Jews “dealt very corruptly”? (Neh. 5: 1-7, 10,11; 
13:15; Ezra 9:1; 2 Chron. 36: 14-17.) How were the 
commandments given to Moses binding upon them? Why 
is a nation always bound by the greatest light received in its 
past history ? 

5. Petition (vs. 8-11).—What words recorded by Moses 
give the thought of this passage? (Lev. 26 : 27-30; Deut. 
28 : 45-52, 62-67.) What connection is there between the 
fulfilment of the threat contained in these words and the 


fulfilment of their promise? Where may. be found this | 


promise of restoration? (Lev..26: 40-45; Deut. 30 : 1-10.) 
Why did not God restore them without their turning to him? 


Why does God single out special places, “to set his name ! Price, 


> 


there”? Why are the Jews now “scattered among the na- 
tions”? What do you think of the advisableness of their 
return to Palestine? What are some of the wonderful de- 
liverances of Jewish history? (Exod. 14: 27; Josh, 6; 20; 
Judg. 4: 14; 2 Kings 7; 6; 19: 35.) What connection was 
there between what God had done for them and what Nehe- 
miah was asking God todo? What especial good is there in 
frequently recounting what God has done for us? Who were 
the “ servants” (vy. 11),and why did Nebemiah include them 
with himself as petitioners? How can there be a “desire to 
fear” God without fearing him? In what particular under- 
taking did Nehemiah seek God’s blessing “thisday”? (Neh. 
2:5.) Who was “this man” whom the prophet had in 
mind? How long was it before this prayer was answered ? 
(Neh. 1:1; 2:1.) What are the conditions of success in 
prayer ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Who was Nehemiah? 2. Wheredid he live? 3. What 
position did he have at the court of King Artaxerxes? 4. How 
did he happen to hear of the affliction of Jerusalem? 5. What 
did he do when he heard the sad news? 6. What was the 
substance of his prayer? (golden text.) 7. How was his 
prayer answered? 8.’ When will God answer our prayers? 

Boston, Mass. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


A true child of God has an interest in all of God’s children. 
in their needs, in their work, and in their hopes; and he 
loves to intercede with his Father and theirs in their behalf. 
This truth finds beautiful illustration in the facts of this 
lesson. 

Nehemiah was personally well off, as the world counts suc- 
cess. His home was in a palace, and he had the king’s favor. 
Some men would have been satisfied in such a place as Nehe- 
miah’s, and would have felt that God called them to do their 
duty in their favored lot, without undue concern about those 
who were less favored elsewhere. 

But Nehemiah had heard that others of God’s children, 
his brethren, were in special distress in a far-off field, whither 
they had gone to do God’s work, which ought to be dear to 
all of God’s children ; and he could not shut out the thought 
of them, nor refuse to recognize a responsibility in their 
behalf. So he thought of them, and sympathized with them, 
and sorrowed for them, and began to see what he could do for 
their help and benefit. 

Nehemiah knew thai his Father and their Father had a 
personal interest in this matter, and he turned to him to talk 
over the case fully and freely. He appealed to God's love, 
of which he was always sure. He confessed that both his 
brethren and himself were sinners, unworthy of better things 
than they now had; but he confidently appealed for mercy 
and forgiveness, and for help according to their need and 
God’s unfailing love. 

What a world this world would be if every child of God 
felt and did like Nehemiah! How the far-off missionary 
workers would be sympathized with, and prayed for, and 
helped effectually! And how palace and hovel would be 
brought together in love, and united in a commun purpose of 
knowing and doing God’s will ! 

And here is a pattern of prayer,—the prayer of sypplica- 
tion, of confession, of intercession, and of faith. 





ADDED POINTS. 

A man who finds himself well off ought not to be satisfied. 
He ought to know whether others are worse off, and then 
consider what can be done for them. 

There are always those who need help, in whose case we 
ought to have an interest. We cannot help everybody ; but 
that is ro reason why we should neglect everybody. 

Learn the details of distress among those who are needy. 
To know in a general way that others are in trouble is one 
thing ; but to know just what their trouble is, is another thing. 
Listening to a story of sorrow gives a measure of sympathy 
otherwise impossible. 

God loves to be talked with about his dear ones. We may 
be always sure of his ear, when we go in behalf of those whom 
he loves. 

It is well to remind God in prayer of his former goodness 
and of his specific promises. It strengthens our love and 
faith, and it pleases him. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME.* 


Those who have read Professor Lanciani’s Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries, or who heard 
the lectures on which that book was based, will be 
pleased to find that his new book is so much like the 
first that it may be regarded as a continuation of it, 
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an and Christian Rome. 


By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of 
mt Rome in the 


Light of Modern Discoveries.” 8vo, pp. ix, 
York: Houghton, Mifllin, and © 





Boston and New 
and Company 


There is the same free-and-easy method of grouping a 
great body of interesting facts around some central 
theme, the same constant comparison of the existing 
monuments with the earlier and later literature of the 
Roman people, the same quiet exultation in the abun- 
dance of the recent discoveries, which carry us back to x 
the times of emperors and martyrs. 

Our author has a sense of the unity of Roman history, 

pagan and Christian, which is fresh and illuminative to 

his readers, The Cornelius Scipio who stood like a stone 

wall against the Carthaginian, and the Pope Cornelius, 

who died for his confession of Christ, are in his eyes men 

of the same heroic mold as well as the same patrician 

family, And he well insists that the great change which 

took place in the opening years of the fourth century, 

when Constantine vacated the Lateran palace and gave 

it to the Bishop of Rome for his official residence, was 

not a sudden revolution. Christianity had been per- 

vading Roman society, and winning the support, not only 

of the poor and despised classes, but of patrician families 

like that of Acilius Glabrio, descendants of the conqueror 

of Macedonia, Some of the proudest names in Roman 

history—the Cecilii, the Cornelii, the Amilii—won 

new honor in the lists of the Christian martyrs and 
confessors. 

In his former volume Professor Lanciani dwelt on the 
epigraphic Annals of the Arval Brothers and the newly 
found House of the Vestal Virgins as discoveries of 
especial interest, But these are more than paralleled in 
his second volume. Especially notable is the recovery 
of the official record of the secular games, observed B.C, 
17, for which Horace wrote his Carmen Seculare. “ Care 
men composuit Q. Horatius Flaccus,” says the inscription, 
of.a hundred and sixty-seven lines, which Professor 
Lanciani reprints in an appendix. Next to this the 
reader probably will place the discovery of the site, 
foundation, and some of the pillars, of the great central 
temple of Rome, that of Jupiter Capitolinus, to which 
triumphant generals, through seven centuries, carried 
the spoils of war. More curious, though of less historical 
interest, is the discovery of the temple of Isis and Osiris, 
which was found to be a museum of genuine Egyptian 
antiquities, 

Nor will the student of Christian history be disap- 
pointed in this volume. The author gives much larger 
space to Christian archzology than before. He shows us 
the newly recovered house of Pudens (2 Tim. 4: 21) in 
which the first Christian congregation assembled, with 
Aquila and Priscilla (Prisca) among the members, 
although another tradition traces their home at another 
place, and represents it also as a place of Christian wore 
ship. He shows that out of the name Pudentian 
Church was manufactured the “Saint Pudentiana” of 
later day, when the fashion of dedicating churches to 
saints had become common. He thinks the early Chris- 
tian basilica was developed from the Roman house, At 
first the tablinum, or reception-room, sufficed for the small 
congregation. Then the atrium, or court, on which it 
opened, was used for the growing assembly, and roofed 
over or covered with an,awning, while the tablinum 
became the apse or chancel. From this point our 
author sketches broadly the monumental history of 
Christian Rome down to the age of Pio Nono. 

Professor Lanciani cannot be said to have escaped the 
double temptation which besets the archeologist and 
the discoverer to lay undue stress upon the value of 
epigraphic evidence, and especially of the piece last 
brought to light, especially if he bas had a hand in the 
discovery. Just as Tischendorf was less trustworthy as 
a textual critic because of his personal relation to the 
Sinaitic manuscript, so our author is warped at times, 
even beyond the average of his specialty, as to the com- 
parative weight of different pieces of evidence. There 
is something especially gmusing in the archeological 
assumption that inscriptions are always authentic and 
truthful, in view of the existence in the Lateran bap- 
tistery of the inscription stating that there Constantine 
was baptized by Pope Silvester. 

The painful side of the book is its record of Roman 
vandalism. To the people of the Imperial City, the 
costly marbles spared by ber invaders have served as an 
inexhaustible supply of materials for the lime-kiln, 
And what the common people spared, popes and car- 
dinals destroyed in their rage for improvement and 
splendor, sacrificing the old basilica of St. Peter, and 
other precious monuments of early Christian art, tomake 
room for more showy buildings in the taste of the Renais- 
sance, Most of the valuable finds of every century down 
to our own have disappeared,—if gold and silver, to the 
melting-pot; ifsculpture, to the lime-kiln. Much has been 





charged by the Pupalini against the explorations cous 
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ducted by Signor Lanciani for the Roman municipality. 
He shows how little right they have to throw stones. 





The completion of the extremely pretty and conveni- 
ent new London edition of the Novels of Jane Austen has 
called renewed attention to the much praised writings 
of the “ divine Jane,”—once admired, then half forgot- 
ten, and now reverenced by a widespread and intelligent 
cult. “ What is the reason,” say some, “ for praising 
the writer of novels so utterly commonplace and tire- 
some as Mansfield Park and Northanger Abbey?” To 
this there seems to be no adequate reply save that Jane 
Austen at her best, as in Pride and Prejudice, or Emma, 
(which latter, to the present writer at least, seems her 
masterpiece), was a minutely faithful and not unkindly 
delineator of the upper-class and middle-class English 
life of the beginning of this century; and that her cour- 
age in portraying some mediocrities of both sexes, as 
foils to her silently sensible heroes and characterful 
heroines, was marked by a peculiar dry humor. But of 
real crises in life, or of a spiritual and ideal development 
of character such as one studies in the pages of George 
Eliot or the Brontés, her books show little suggestion. 
Taken for what they are, they are naively enjoyable 
specimens of English social fiction; but they can hardly 
be said to stand among the masterpieces of genius in our 
language. (10 vols., each 16mo, cloth, illustrated, aver- 
age pp. 225. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan and Company.) 


The numerous publications of the Shelley Society of 
London, within recent years, have made easy the prepa- 
ration of new editions of the poet, several of which have 
appeared. To them an American. editor, Professor 
George E. Woodberry of Columbia College, now adds a 
“Centenary Edition” of the Complete Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, in four trim volumes, duly equipped 
with variant readings and explanatory annotations. This 
Shelley is substantially uniform with the dater “ River- 
side editions” of its publishers; but one wonders why 
it was not substituted for the Shelley in the sixty-eight- 
volume Riverside edition of the British Poets also issued 
by the Houghton house, The plates of that well-known 
poetical library are now, in some cases, nearly forty years 
old, and are typographically and editorially in need of re- 
vision. Meanwhile the most satisfactory library edition 
of Shelley, for its price, is the five-volume set of the 
poetical and prose works edited by R. H. Shepherd 
(an industrious collector at whom it is the fashion to 
laugh as a “literary resurrectionist”), and very prettily 
published by Chatto and Windus, London, in red cloth 
and paper labels. (Woodberry’s Shelley, 4 vols., 16mo, 
cloth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
Price, $7.00.) 


Lives of Lincoln multiply apace; the present winter 
has produced two juvenile biographies of the great Presi- 
dent, a reissue of the late W. H. Herndon’s grimly realis- 
tic story of Lincoln’s career down to the war, and an 
unimportant and wretchedly illustrated account of the 
assassination and the trials and executions that followed 
it. Besides these is Mr. Henry C. Whitney’s Life on the 
Circuit with Lincoln, which, as the title indicates, chiefly 
dwells on the legal work, the stumping experiences, the 
homely wit, and the sturdy common-sense, of the subject 
of the sketches. The volume is a useful supplement to 
the Herndon biography ; and while its literary form is 
not commanding and its accounts of Lincoln’s contem- 
poraries not important, it undoubtedly makes some addi- 
tions to the stock of knowledge we possess concerning 
him whom Lowell called the “first American,” (8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vi,601. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
Price, $3.50.) 


There is nowadays, certainly, no lack of books on 
applied ethics, for study in home or school; and any 
new work on this theme must approve itself by some 
marked merit or else be neglected. The principal char- 
acteristic of Practical Ethics, by President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College, is well expressed by its title ; for the volume 
is thoroughly practical and tangible from cover to cover. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 219. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. Price, 80 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Intelligent thought, expressed in clear English, char- 
acterizes the volume of collected Historical and Political 
Essays which the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge has added 
to his previous books. As in them, the principal theme 
is the development of American history and life; and 





tion of Ability in the United States.” The data repre- 
sent hundreds of names connected with American 
achievement in all lines of work; and therefore Mr. 
Lodge’s conclusions favorable to Connecticut and other 
northeastern states have tenfold the value attaching to 
the deductions drawn by a weekly journal, a few years 
ago, from a list of eighty men and women of letters, 
elected by popular vote of the readers of another weekly, 
without the slightest indication of the voters’ compe- 
tence, and, indeed, with a frank confession, in one or two 
quarters, of an intention to “ boom ” this or that locality 
or college. In connection with this paper by Mr. Lodge, 
interest attaches to two articles in a recent number of 
The Cosmopolitan magazipe, which incidentally show 
the changes in the composition—and also in the physi- 
ognomy and dress—of the authors who may be said, in 
a rough way, to belong to the “New York group.” 
Under the title of “The Muses of Manhattan,” Mr. 
Brander Matthews writes of Drake, Halleck, Morris, 
Willis, Fenno, Hoffman, William Allen Butler, Halpine, 
George Arnold, and Whitman; while over against his 
characterizations and the accompanying portraits are 
those in the paper on “The Making of an Illustrated 
Magazine,” wherein one sees many of the men and women 
of the periodicals of 1898: Howells, James, Burroughs, 
Cable, Henry George, W. W. Astor, Cardinal Gibbons, 
President Gilman, Boyesen, James Grant Wilson, Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Murat Halstead, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Charles King, Frank Stockton, Theodore Roosevelt, 
8. P. Langley, Messrs. Lodge and Matthews themselves, 
and others. The miscellaneous character of this list, in 
birthplace and in residence, attests the truth of T. W. 
Higginson’s recent remark that the time is past for local] 
quarrels over intellectual predominance: “ We are a 
nation, not a mere series of states or cities. What we 
need is a strong and living literature. The more widely 
this spreads over the Continent, the better. In what 
state or city it is produced, seems to me as unimportant 
as to know in what particular corner of his farm a farmer 
raises those particularly fine apples.” 


The development of holiday-book illustration has been 
so constantly the subject of comment in these columns, 
within the past few years, that it might be a weariness 
to readers to add anything further with reference to the 
rise or decline of the various methods of artistic adorn- 
ment of standard or new works. Now that the holiday 
season is well past, however, it will not be amiss to re- 
mind readers and buyers that a well-printed edition of 
a good book, accompanied by characteristic pictures, is 
more than ephemeral in value, especially when, by the 
present fashion at its best, photogravures or good process- 
work views of characteristic scenes are introduced as ac- 
companiments to thetext. After careful examination of 
many such works issued of late, perhaps the purchaser’s 
time may be saved by the mention of those that seem 
most worthy of admission te the library shelf, and farthest 
removed from mere ephemeral Christmas “ prettiness.” 
Uniform with theirlast year’s edition of Irving’s Alhambra, 
the Putnams issue his Conquest of Granada in two hand- 
some volumes ($6.00), with colored Moorish decorative 
borders, in good taste, and plenty of photogravures from 
local scenery and related antiquities. Another old-time 
American classic, Ware’s Zenobia, is similarly illumi- 
nated by half-tone plates of the ruins and environment 
of Palmyra (Boston: Estes and Lauriat. $2.50). Fresher 
in literary style, but less likely to be read half a century 
after publication, is a new edition of the versatile Mrs. 
Oliphant’s The Makers of Venice (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. $6.00), for which, of course, the 
publishers have experienced no difficulty in finding 
plenty of Venetian photographs, Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s In the Levant, too, is a book well worth reissue, 
and made evén more pleasantly attractive than before by 
a quarter-of-a-hundred photogravures of Oriental per- 
sons and places (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. 2 vols. $5.00). The abridged edition of Eder- 
sheim’s Messiah has been adorned by its publishers 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York) with photographs 
of Palestinian scenes or biblical art, of which the pic- 
tures directly photographed from landscape are much 
the best. Of Frederic Remington’s pictorial studies of 
actual Indian life, drawn to accompany a new edition of 
the historian Parkman’s The Oregon Trail (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. $4.00), mention has already 
been made; but an additional word of praise should be 
given to the characteristic aboriginal design of the bind- 
ing. Such books as all those just mentioned make H. W. 
McVickar’s pictures for James’s Daisy Miller(New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50); Albert E. Sterner’s imagi- 





the most valuable essay is that entitled “ The Distribu- 


Harper and Brothers. $3.50), or even Howard Pyle’s 
colonial people and steeples in Holmes’s Dorothy Q., 
and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin,and Company. $1.50), seem decidedly 
weak and superfluous. A good habit, on the part of 
book-buyers, is to select standard or solidly valuable 
works, as far as may be; and, if illustrated editions are 
desired, to refuse to look at any in which the pictures do 
not really i//uminate the text,—make it more intelligible 
and enjoyable. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE TOWER HAMLETS MISSION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN, 





The Tower Hamlets Mission is one of the numerous 
illustrations of the growth of small things into large and 
important ones. About twenty-four years ago a Chris- 
tian young man urged a friend to read carefully and 
study the third chapter of the Gospel of John; and the 
result was the conversion of this friend, and his entrance 
on Christian work. He hired a room in the east end of 
London, and established a night-school for boys of the 
roughest and lowest class, and engaged in other forms of 
evangelistic work. The poverty, misery, and crime with 
which he was thus brought in contact appalled him, and 
led to serious consideration as to its causes and cure. 

As he was returning from his mission room one night, 
his attention was attracted toa large and glittering sign- 
board on the front of a public-house, which announced 
that the beer of Charrington, Head, and Company was sold 
there; and it flashed upon his mind that the drink habit 
was the cause of the evils which he wished to prevent 
and cure. This was an astounding revelation to him, 
for he was himself Fred N. Charrington, the eldest son 
of the senior partner of the firm, was engaged in the 
business, and expected to become a partner in the firm. 
But, on the spot, he resolved to become a total abstainer, 
to relinquish the business, thus giving up a large income, 
and to devote himself entirely to mission work. 

Of course this step led to some estrangement on the 
part of his father, who regarded him as a wild enthusiast; 
but he ultimately became reconciled to him, and-on his 
death-bed assured him of his hearty approval ; and in his 
will, he bequeathed him a large fortune, which enables 
Mr. Charrington to carry on his work as superintendent 
of the mission without any salary, and also to contribute 
largely to the expense of carrying it on. 

Mr. Charrington was successful in attracting large 
congregations to his mission-room, and a larger one had 
to be obtained, 4nd so changes had to be made from time 
to time; and about seven years ago he erected a large 
four-story building as a center of operations. This 
building is in Mile End Road, a great thoroughfare in 
the east of London, and it was opened in December, 1885, 
On the ground-floor, on one side of the principal en- 
trance, there is a Coffee Palace, where tea and coffee 
and other refreshments may be procured at a low price, 
and may be partaken of with pleasant surroundings, 
This serves to draw some from the public houses and the 
gin palaces around there. On the other side of the 
entrance is a book saloon, where pure literature is sold. 
On the upper floors are the offices of the mission, with 
rooms for the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and club-rooms for temperance 
organizations and for other religious and benevolent 
purposes. At the rear of this building a large hall has 
been erected, which seats about five thousand persons, 
and which is crowded on Sunday evenings and some- 
times on other nights. Mr. Charrington has some liberal 
helpers in his work, as this building cost about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Among the subscribers were the 
Cory Brothers of Wales, who gave $15,000; the Duke of 
Westminster and othérs, $10,000 each ; others, including 
himself, who gave $5,000 each ; and a number of others 
gave large sums, 

One peculiarity of Mr. Charrington’s work is, that for 
more than sixteen years evangelistic services have been 
held seven nights in the week without a single break. 
Thus on Friday evening, September 13, last, a special 
prayer and praise meeting was held to commemorate the 
six-thousandth consecutive evening gathering in con- 
nection with this work. Mr. Charrington’s mission is a 
multiform one. I have before me a list of about sixty 
different departments of religious and benevolent opera- 
tions in connection with it. I will only say that among 
them are a Sunday-school, with more than a thousand 
children; prayer-meetings, Bible-classes, open-air meet- 
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ners for the destitute, working-boys’ homes, 
girls’ rescue home, emigration, etc. 

There is no doubt that Mr, Charrington 
and his associates are doing a very large 
amount of good in a very needy and ir- 
religious part of London, and are the means 
of saving many souls, Whenhis friend was 
anxious for and took steps for his conver- 
sion, he had no idea that he was laying 
the foundation for a grand Christian and 
philanthropic institution, which was to 
become so extensive in its operations. 


Antrim, N. H. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
fegular edition this week for gubscribers té 
153,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on iwo insertions, to 40 percent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take @ certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
olher advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regue 
lar rates, 
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OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAIL eee ee Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcdme. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass, 


NILE AND HOLY LAND. 


Excursions leave Feb, 4. and March 11, via Gibraltar. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York, 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition, Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“A book of rare excellence, Within its five hun- 
dred es the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
lyzed delineated, and explained with remarkable 
intelligence, p.pecomens, and literary skill.”— Zhe Con- 
gregational 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS, 


Send us your name and address. We have 
something that will interest you. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUSHNELE’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
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Mis, Craft's = Teacher's Quarterly | = 
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WanDat DRU MOND,NEW BK cirY. 


E. &8. Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 


Minion type, on “ India”’ pa paper. bound in $i2 
Seal«<kin, enity calf lined. Ane be book. 
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THE NATIONAL HYMN-BOOK _ { 

< > 
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; 

Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, &. T. D. : 

> 

: 

Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the Hymn~Books of the Leading 7 

Denominations of Christians: With the most Usual Tunes. : 

This book contains the best standard hymns, : 

. ° : . 4 

with the music, arranged according to an entirely [PB 

< > 

new and useful plan. By the side ofeach hymnis [— 

a 

given a series of references to twenty-one denomi- 3 

national and nine privately edited hymn-books. |f 

. ° > 

The references tell just where the hymn is tobe [P 

. ° 4 

found in any of the thirty books. Whenahymn jf 

a 

is omitted from any of these books, it is so indi- 

‘cated in the references. 7 

> 

In educational institutions, or in union meet- ([B 

> 

, : mi ‘ ; 

‘ Sonne Pasety aces. day. Bos ae ings, hotel services, and the like, where a number 

Sing. So bckeen cod carte cope” coc in | Of denominations are represented, the usefulness [> 

. . . a 

, Fough the ght" the battle wen: e % of The National Hyinn-Book will be readily appa- 
: H li ry . * 

ict fhe acts in Ulead oo masa bug 3 | rent. Hardlya hymn can be chosen from it which 

N 260 P ae 4 

> Coots bush Saree tas queebar belt’ ge ts | would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- | 

Death in vain forbids His rise; = . ° : : ; 

Christ hath opene:! Paradise! mi | tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard [> 

Li E 104 . . ° ° 
4 Whore Deshi ls wow thy Sung? br 6% | hymn, and is well known in all the leading denomi-_ |F 
Once He died, our souls to save: 108 , eae 4 
Waite thy cistery, © Grave? 3 | nations, The advantage of having familiar hymns [f 
$ Soar we now where Christ has led, = | P : : ‘ 4 

Following our exalted Head; #¢ | and tunes in such gatherings is well recognized [> 

Made like Him, like Him we fe: : ‘ 

en Sn Soe i | by every lover of good church music. : 

6 oe the ine of earth and heaven? ° : 

Sige 40 gost Chamghast Goat Ministers will find the book peculiarly helpful [— 

Hail, the Resurrection Thou! P ° : . 4 

a Rev. Chan. Wesley, 134m, in selecting hymns when preaching in churches ; 

. a 

Reduced fac-simile of page 4. other than their own. ‘ 

a 

Z 

The hymns are printed entire on the same page with the tunes, or, in some cases, on the opposite page, but : 
always with the music in view. The book is bound in fine cloth (5% 7% inches), and is easily kept wide open. An ; 
extra key to references is inserted loosely in each copy. Price; per hundred, $60; per dozen, $6,650; single copies > 
by mail, 60 cents. Sample pages sent free upon application. ; 
a 

. ~ ° . 4 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. P 
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Man, and his Work. 
D.D., 


“ A book of magnificent interest. If Dr. Storrs had not been our 
reacher, he would have been our noblest historian, 
volume, from beginning to end, is crowded with points of fascinating 


By 
LL.D., L.H.D. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
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LIVING HYMNS ' 


By Hon. John Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. 


Sample copy, 50c.,by mail; $4.80 per dozen, 
edition, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES oe peed weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ET a GID CIID a Aicecssscccncieiied sovsniniiasnocerveeltcl 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
— $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, oc of scholars, 
wilt sepplies with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SHOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no pames can be writen or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The rs foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at f.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de 
sired 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for every ten copies ) = for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for ee e clubs cannot 
pA sent separately, but will be Included in the 
package. 
"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, coparntely, at the raiv of $1.50 or $1.00 
Syd have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of oO not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 


changed 

by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term,or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
euch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
POPMES last VEAT DBY.............cccccsscreseeeseerssersees 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club wittinvariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals shouid 
therefore be made early. 

psig copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it willbe 
sent free, upon application. 


kage clubs 
‘om the package to an individual address, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include e: 

one copy, one year, : 
‘T'wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
peerage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
pee * be malled direct from Philadelphia to the 
eu ibers. 


shillings. 
6shillings each, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, 0. Box 1550, 
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Perfect Baby’ Health 
oughtto’ 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 
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BOVRIL. 


True FOOD for the Invalid. 


Concentrated Essence of 


Perrone, ALeumeN, aND FIBRINE. 


Roast-beef flavor, <@ 
UNSURPASSED FoR / 


grocers. 


four 





Highly Digestible 
and Nutritious. 


Van Houten’s 


Cocoa 


TheExquisite Natural 
Flavor is Fully 
Developed. 


NO VANILLA USED 


to Cover Inferiority 
and Imperfection. 








Ox Beef, with the 
Life-sustaining elements 


EEF 
OUILLON. 


For sale by druggists and 





BOVRIL, Limited, London. 
51-55 Franklin Street, New York City. 
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No trouble, no boilin; eiweve ready. Pot upini® 
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book of 172 pages, containing beauti- 
fal plates painted from nature, 
and describing THE VERY BEST 





476 and 477 N. Fifth St, 
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that has ever been issued. It is a handsome 


There's no risk in planting B 5s Seeds, for they're sure 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
People. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 


upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 











CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 





Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


_ ea 


THE CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


[Rev. James Stalker, D.D., in The Expositor.] 


*‘ But whereunto shall I liken this gen- 
eration? Itis like unto children sitting 
in the markets, and calling unto their 
fellows, and saying, We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented, For fan came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
devil. TheSon of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is 
justified of her children” (Matt. 11 : 16-19). 

This passage is a criticism passed by 
Christ upon the generation to which he 
belonged, in respect of their treatment of 
the Baptist fnd himself. 

Characteristically he has embodied his 
rebuke in a figure of speech. It is also 
characteristic that the image is borrowed 
from common life. He took the common- 
est incidents of every-day life, such as the 
mending of the rent in an old garment or 
the lighting of the household lamp, and. 
madé them into pictures of immortal truth.) 
It is still further characteristic that this’ 
figure is borrowed from the children’s 
world, This was a world in which he was 
quite at home, and he observed its scenes 
with a sympathetic and retentive eye. 

The scene here described is apparently a 
game. He had noticed the children in 
the market, playing first at a marriage, 
when one piped and the others danced 
about him, and then at a funeral, when 
one beat his breast, as if in terrible distress, 
and the rest followed mourning. The 
picture remained in:his mind, and now, 
on an important occasion, it becomes the 
vehicle of his doctrine. 

There is a difficulty, however, in con- 
struing the figure. Who are represeated 
by the children who complain to their 
companions? The old view (Chrysostom, 
Calvin, and many) was that they were 
Jesus and the Baptist; but of late the 
foremost exegetes (Lange, Meyer, Weiss, 
Holtzmann, Bruce; not Stier or Godet) 
maintain that they must be the Jews, 
Jesus says: ‘‘ Whereunto shall I liken 
this generation? It is like unto children, 
. «+ saying, We have piped unto, you,” 
etc. istinctly, it is maintained, the 
speakers are the generation—that is, the 


. contemporaries—of John and Jesus. 


The question is whether when Jesus 
begins a comparison by saying that a cer- 
tain thing is like another,.of which a pic- 
ture follows, it must be the first object 
mentioned in the picture that corresponds 
to the subject of the sentence. A good 
many of Christ’s sayings begin with these 
very words: So-and-so is like such-and- 
such; but an examination of them does 
not bear out this literalist view. For in- 
stance, “ The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man who sowed good seed in his 
field.” It is not really to the man, but to 
the field, that the kingdom is compared. 
Still more evidently, when he commences, 
“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto ten 
virgins,” the strictly literal interpretation 
cannot be pressed. When Jesus says that 
one thing is like another, he is not laying 
down the image on the top of the thing 
which it is to illustrate in such a way that 
the two must correspond point by point; 
the phrase “‘ it is like” is rather a link by 
which the thing to be illustrated is loosely 
connected with the illustration, which is 
then developed as a picture with perfect 
freedom. 

When we look into the substance of the 
comparison, this seems still more probable, 
The new view represents the corntempora- 
ries of John and Christ as proposing to 
them to start with them first on one line 
of action and then on another, as the chil- 
dren proposed to their fellows to begin 
playing first at one game and then at an- 
other; and the fault supposed to be at- 
tributed to them is a spirit of childish 
fickleness and changeableness. But is 
this at all an accurate account.of the rela- 
tive positions of these two and their con- 
temporaries? What proposals for n@w 
action did their contemporaries make to 
them? Were not John and Jesus the in- 
novators, who proposed the new departures, 
but could not get their contemporaries to 
join? Besides, is it historical to say that 
fickleness and an excessive disposition to 
change were the characteristics of the 
age of Jesus? Quite the contrary is the 


When we turn from the illustration to 
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the thing illustrated, there is not much 
difference of opinion as to the truth en- 
forced, 

Christ gives clearly the reasons why 
John and he were not successful; or 
rather, he gives the reasons which thei? 
contemporaries alleged for deserting them. 
For a time John enjoyed great popularity 
and success. The whole country went 
out to him, and thousands were baptized, 
His reaching shook the minds oF — 
and it looked as if they were so cons y 
moved that anything might be done wit. 
them. Soon, however, enthusiasm died 
down; the tide of the national life re- 
turned to its wonted channels; and the 
Baptist was neglected. People had to 
assign a reason for their indifference, and 


ner of life. He came neither eating nor 
drinkings he was an ascetic. Buthecar- 
ried things too far. He is a little wrong 
in the mind, they said,— He hath ‘a 
devil.” And so t ey turned away from 
him, having by the help of this oe 


his turn, had a year. of eepakidie. For 
a time his sunny influence moved the 
general mind even more strongly than 
the stormy attack of John haddone, The 
flute-note of love in his preaching thrilled 
even those who had not been stirred by 
the thunder of the law. From every 
quarter of the Jand hearers flocked to him, 
and he moved in a perpetual crowd. But 
soon, in his case also, the tide ebbed, And 
again a reason was found. Jesus came 
— and drinking; he was not an as- 
cetic like John, but lived as other men; 
he availed himself of the social gather- 
ings of ordinary life to extend his influ- 
ence and find an audience for his message ; 
he did not even disdain, on such occasions, 
the company of publicans and sinners. 
Here was something to lay hold of and 
object to; and, as it went from mouth to 
mouth, it swelled in its progress, till he 
became a man gluttonous, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. 

Thus their reasons for forsaking the two 
prophets contradicted one another. Had 
they been in earnest in their objection to 
John,—that they wereseeking a bright and 
cheerful form of religion,—then they would 
have welcomed Jesus; and, had they been 
in earnest in their objections. to Jesus, 
they would have been satisfied with John. 
But this is always the way with those who 
are not in earnest; they never lack a rea- 
son, though they may have to give oppo- 
site ones at different times. As some one 
has quaintly said, in summer it is too hot, 
and in winter it is too cold. The law is 
too harsh, and the gospel too soft. Re- 
ligion is too rigid and unbending to-day, 
and too hysterical to-morrow. howhers 
is this contradictoriness more common 
than in the region of anti-religious specu- 
lation. . Here the Bible is objected to be- 
eause it narrates so uncompromisingly the 
lapses of its heroes, there because it makes 
their sainthood too immaculate (Kégel). 
To-day Christ is unacceptable because 
Scripture makes him a God, to-morrow it 
is discovered that the record can be so in- 
terpreted as to make him not even a good 
man, The phases of unbelief change 
from year to year, and yet there is never 
wanting some reason for disbelieving the 
gospel. 

Ostensibly it was not to the message of 
either John or Jesus that objection was 
taken, but in each case to something in 
the message-bearer. It was John’s as- 
ceticism, apparently, that was complained 
of, and Christ’s free living. This also is 
characteristic of the rejectors of the gospel 
in every age. They do not say to others, 
they do not even confess to themselves, 
that it is religion itself they dislike. 
They fix on some external and accidental 
thing connected with it, to which objec- 
tion can be taken, and maketthis a shield 
with which to parry the attack on the 
conscience and the life. Very often it is 
something in the conduct of professors of 
religion; they are too strict and solemn, 
like John, or they are too happy and en- 
thusiastic, ‘like Jesus. The alleged incon- 
sistencies of Christians are deemed a suf- 
ficient reason for living a life of sin; ab if 
the existence of some unworthy Chris- 
tians were not rather a reason w oy those 
who see their defects should themselves 
come forward with a better illustration of 
Christianity. The deficiencies of the 
preachers of the gospel supply numberless 
excuses, One is too learned, another not 
learned enough; one is too worldly, an- 
other too other-worldly ; ; oneistoo haughty, 
te. toe familiar. And so on without 
en 








Jesus, though so ready with reasons, did 
not give the real reason. The reasons 
they gave were only excuses. The real 
reason was that they were afraid of John’s 

littering ax “Repent” Kégel), and of 
Christ's winn winnowing-fan, “ If any man will 
come after me, let him deny h mself aod 
take up his cross and follow me.” That 
was the real reason, and it will be the real 
reason to the end of the chapter. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.’ 

The Radsichaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled”—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLass.’’—another trade-mark. 
Gso, A, Maczetu Co. 








best. It burns its oil most sh 
fectly; seems to burn less be- 
cause it wastes less; emits no 
perceptible smell; the wick 
is under perfect control ; and 
the care of the lamp is so easy 
as to be almost agreeable. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a kept soft but 
stocky with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Ol! Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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constantly catching cold — should wear an 


Alicock’s Porous Plaster over the chest 
and another between the shoulder blades dur- 


Remember it always 


deceive. 


strengthens and never weakens the part to which 
it is applied. Do not be deceived by imagining 
any other plasters like it— they are not — 
Insist always 
on having Allcock’s, the only reliable plaster 
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opi0us COMPARISONS 
re those between the old-fashioned, vermin-infested, 
filth-soaked, ill-smelling cocoa mats and the Hartman 
Flexible Sanitary Steel 


. ' oa HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches ; 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 688. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga, 
and testimonials 


ire Mats. 


mailed free, 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
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Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, ! ‘New Cork K City, at $1.50 a Year. 





‘Louis s Klopsch, Publisher. - 





DR. TALMAGE HEARS FROM HIS FRIENDS 


Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Dexter, 331 W. 21st Street, 
New York City, write: 

We wish to thank you very, very much for the 
prompt attention with which our order was filled. We 
are very much pleased with the Bible; it surpasses our 
éxpectations. 


Mrs. C. DuBois, 316 North Twentieth Street, 
Omaha, writes: 

I wish to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium received with Tae CuristiAx HERALD. I am 
more than pleased with both,and only wish that every 
household could be supplied with such a Bible. 





James Williams, Port Oram, N. J., writes: 

I am in receipt of Teacher's Bible you ‘cont me as rep- 
mium to my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
I can say lam more than pleased with it, and shall 
ever feel grateful to you for it, and the Christian 
Herald I would like to seein every home, 
I got one subscriber this week for your paper, and will 
try and get others to send their subscriptions in. 





Wm. Clark, Troy, Ont., , writes: 

To say that Iam pleased with it would :ot express 
my pleasure at receiving such a valuable Bible. lam 
simply amazed to think you can do it,and will do 
my best to got you some more subscribers on same 
terms. 


mk D. Ferguson, Sup’t of New York State 
Syracuse, writes: 

I am more than delighted with my Bible and Tue 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. Certainly itis very generous to 
add such a beautiful gift when the paper is well 
worth the subscription price. 


Rev. C. H. Pothemus, Jonesboro, Tenn., writes: 
Oxford Bible received all right, and we like it very 
much. It isa beautiful and useful present. 


H. C. Leutner, Fairhaven, Wash., writes: 

I received the Bible a week ago and will say I am 
well pleased with it. Itis as 
that I paid §3.50 for, an 
much for it. 


ood as the one 
I thank you very 


Lawyer Wesley B. Stout,of Asbury Park,writes: 
Bible and Heratp at hand. The “Herald” is 
worth the price—the Bible is worth the 
pease. I don’t know which is the gift. You will hear 
rom my friends. 


Harry J. Boughart, [liddietown, Pa., writes: 


Words are not adequate to express my appreciation 
of the beautiful gift in the shape of the Oxford Teach- 
er's Bible you were kind enough to send me. Al- 
though I paid the small sum of $2 for & year’s sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, I feel that the 
Bible alone is worth that,and that I am virtually 
getting the paper for nothing. 


Cc. B. Min Ti wing 6 Bostwick, Lawrenceville, 
Pa., writes: 

The Orford Teachers’ Bibles mentioned as premiums 
to subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, came to 
the parties whose names we gave you in our letter of 
two weeks ago, and the parties are all well pleased 
with them. We handle this class of goods 
in our business and must confess that we 
cannot see how you can give such an 
elegant present and so good a journal as 
the “Herald” for the small sum of §2. 


Remsen Blauvelt,. 4 
a writes: 
Pardon delay in ecknowledging receipt of the beau- 
tiful Oxford Bible with which I am mueh pleased. 
Such a Bible at such a low price is a 
marvel. 


404 Monroe Street, 


M. H. Ryker, 19 W. 123d St., N. Y. City, writes: 

The Oxford Bible sent as present with THE CuRis- 
TIAN HERALD received, am very much pleased with it, 
it is just as represémted. Many thanks for it. 


Sarah C. l'icDonald, Greenup, Ill., writes: 

I received my first copy of THz CHRISTIAN HERALD 
(one week ago to-day) which proved quite a congenial 
companion indeed. Also the Oxford Bible. any 
thanks to Dr. Talmage and staff and a Happy New 
Year. “God be with a you.” . 





rirs.E.T. Murray ,41¢ 416 Grand Ave.,B’klyn,writes: 

Please excuse delay in acknowledging receipt of the 
Oxford Teacher’ 8 Bible which was sent very tly. 
The Bible is “all you promised,” and more than we? 
pected. It is a beautiful gift considering the low 
terms for subscription to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
which I have taken and read for several yearsand take 
pleasure in rec@nmending to my friends. 








Elmer W. Flea: Creston Avenue and issth 
Street, Fo ham, New York City, writes: 

I received my Bible yesterday morning. I am pleas- 
ed very much with it, Ido confess that it is alt true 
that you have promised and it is all I expected. Last 
womens went to our Teachers’ meeting and took with 
me my Teachers’ Bible which was kindly sent by you. 
I found it to be a great help on our lesson. 


Mrs. Frances Boyce, Jacksonville, Fla., writes: 


* The Bible contains a large variety of execotinely in- 


structive matter a from the Sacred Writin 
lore seen in other Bibles an 
not too highly commend the —— of taste and 
excellence of workmanship and the material employed 
in its production. 


R. tt, Captain 10th Cay in roth Cav., U.S. A., and 
Suupte eau Indian School, Cari isle, writes: 


I am in receipt to-day of the Bible which is given as 
premium to subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and 
am greatly pleased with it. I shall make up a sub- 
scription list among our Indian students for your most 
excellent paper, almost any copy of which 
containing one of Dr. Talmage's sermons is worth 
the subscription price. 


such 


as I have never I can- 








M. E. Stage, Kansas City, Mo., writes: 

The very handsome Bible arrived in due time, also 
the HERALD and we were greatly pleased with both. 
All enjoy reading your paper, and the Bible will be 
tonsares A an only son as his Mother’s Birth- 
day Gift to him. 


A. E. Hall, 318 W. 18th St., N. Y. City, writes: 


I received my Bible this week and am pleased to send 
this testimonial. It is without exception the finest 
open that I have ever seen offered with any paper 

‘or such a small subscription price, It speaks well for 
the truthfulness and ae of ee proprietor and 
editor of THe CHRISTIAN I must say that 
wnsas I actually saw it myself I doubted 

ag 4 much whether such a thing could 


one for the Se ge my doubtsare _ 
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e TO EVERY $2.00 SUBSCRIBER TO THE CHRISTIAN HERALD © 


DR, TALMAGE STILL SENDS A GENUINE OXFORD BIBLE FREE 


e BY MAIL OR EXPRESS—ALL CHARGES PREPAID— e 





NEARLY 1 TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND LETTERS addressed to Dr. Talmage reached THE CHRISTIAN HERALD office 
during the past two months, and it has been a source of great gratification to him to learn from them how 
highly his efforts to produce the Brightest and Best Religious Family Newspaper in the world are appreciated. 





—— 


THE GENUINE 


SENT FREE W:TH 





= AT $2.00 ~ 


Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather Bound, | 
Divinity Circuit, Gilt E*ze, Round 
Corners/and Overlapping Edges. This 
Beautiful Bible is Printed from Clear 
Pearl Type, and Measures when Open, 


Flaps included 


~™ 7x 11 INCHES. > 
We Prepay Express Charges. 


Each Bible is — by the Oxford 


ublished 


University Press and 
ndon. 


at Amen Corner, in 





tively and temptingly served. We invite you to draw up a chair and join us. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bible} 
Tne Christian Herald 


TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER 





—" 
THE 


Oxford Teachers’Bible 


COMPRISES 


The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences. Amd All the Helps. 
Summaries of the Several 

Books. 
Tables Illustrating Scripture History. 
A }Concordance, 40,ccoReferences. 
Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. 
Dictionary of al! Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 


Words Obsolete or Ambiguous 
in the English Bible. 


12 COLORED RIPTURE 
MAPS, ven - 
Animals of the Bible. 


HMarmony of the Gospels, etc. 
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Preaches through 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD now finds its way 
weekly into over 130,000 Christian Homes in 
most of which it fills a place in the affections of its 
Readers, second only to the Sacred Volume itself. 

Radiant as the Sun it emerges weekly from the 
press full of BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, with Dr. 
TALMAGE’S LATEST SERMON, personally re- 
- vised by himself. A Charming Piece of SACRED 
MUSIC is supplied by IRA D. SANKEY, while Dr. 
MAC ARTHUR, the eminent BAPTIST Clergyman, 


its Columns, and Rev. C. H. 


YATMAN writes Articles of surpassing Interest. 
These and a thousand and one other attractions, 
all contribute to make THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
the MOST INTERESTING 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED. 


Fifty-two times a year this table is spread with 
a pleasing variety in generous profusion, attrac- 
Denominational preferences need not hinder 


AND ENTERTAINING 


you. Whether Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, it matters not. There’s a chair and a welcome for all. 
The best is at your disposal. And with it you get a BEAUTIFUL, GENUINE, GILT-EDGE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Surely this is an exceptionally liberal offer. It will pay you to seriously consider it. BUT DON’T THINK IT OVER TOO LONG. 


Our supply of these Bibles WILL NOT 
LAST MUCH LONGER, and then we must 
REFUND YOUR MONEY, which will en- 
tail on you great disappointment. Address 





7. ke jiAC 7, 


160 to 170 Bible House, New York 





City. 
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